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Abstracts A new variable has been measured, academic motivation 

or n Ac, by means a projective test especially constructed for this 

purpose. A scoring^manual,, with high inter-scorer reliability, was 
prepared for measuring this motivational variable. The entire class 
entering Georgetown University in Sept. 19^4 (N=957) was given the pro- 
jective test as weD.l as many other supplemental tests. 

Academic motivation cori’elated "positively and significantly, in 
both male (N-772) and female (N=185) students, with the grade-point 
average at the end of the first year in college. The correlations were 
higher, for all students, with the grades of the second as contrasted 
with the grades of the first semester, and consistently higher, in all 
instances, for female students. In addition, n Ac discriminated sig- 
nificantly the high fx'om the low achievers, even "within the sarae levels 
of intellectual ability (CEEB scores) and of academic performance 
(college GPA)c 

Of 11 the subcategories that comprise the total score of academic 
motivation, Instnunental Activity, correlated more significantly with 
the criterion (GPA) than any other, including the total score. It is 
very likely that those aspects of academic imagery that contain "activi- 
ties, ' "actual use of means tox^ard the goal’ by the characters in the 
story, are moz’e directly related to overt behavior, and that all pre- 
"vious studies dealing with projective measures of human motivation, 
have not been more successful because the methods employed have meas- 
ured "concern," or •’desire''' rather than need or motive. The present 
investigation has shed light on x-rhat a motive really is ("something that 
prompts to act»0,imd hoxT it should be measured by means of projective 
tests. Academic motivation was also foxmd to be related to a great num- 
ber of other variables (objective, subjective, sociological) which cor- 
relate in a similiir manner xdLth grades in college c Therefore, n Ac may 
be a significant xrariable in the study and prediction of academic per- 
formance because 5.t, probably, summarizes systematic variations in .any 
other variables eciually related to such performance. 
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CHAPTER ONE 

THEORETICAL AND EXPERIMENTAL ANTECEDENTS 

Prediction of Academic Performarinfi 

The main purpose of the research to be reported in the following 
chapters is to study the relationship between measures of academic moti— 
yation and performance, or academic achievement, in college students. 

It has become increasingly evident during the past tc-rc decades that 
measures of academic poMntial cannot alone predict success in college. 

A large number of students who are admitted to institutions of higher 
learning do not achieve ttieir full academic potential as predicted 
from scores on such measurij.ig instruments as the College Entrance 
Examination Board and similar intelligence tests. Not infrequently, 
the drop-out rate is approximately one— third of the freshman class. 

This rate of attrition persists even at those institutions where the 
minimum academic potential has been raised significantly over the pre- 
ceding years. It seems reasonable to conclude that predictors of aca- 
demic achievement, derived either mainly or exclusively from measures 
of academic potential, should be complemented with other predictors of 
a non-intellective natui*e. It is also probable that academic potential 
(or related concepts such as Intelligence Quotient scores in varying 
Intelligence Tests) is not a very meaningful variable. A potential 
that remains only a potential, that is never actualized or realized, 
may have little practical and even theoretical value. 

There is also an increasing awareness among educational scientists 
that one of the most important variables for academic success is the 
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motivation of the student for successful achievement in the academic 
field. It seems obvious that if the potential for academic success is 



accompanied by a strong need and persistent strivings to attain it, 
the chances for academic success will be greatly increased and predic- 
tions will be much more reliable. However, research carried out thus 
far, designed to measure this kind of motivati.on, has not given uni- 
foimi and significant results. It has been based mainly on subjective 
and oppanionaire methods such as questionaires or inventories, or on 
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devissed -CO measure directly the construct 



of acad emi c attempt, therefore, to measure ; mere directly 

and specifically^ the motivation of students toward academic achieve- 
ment might prove rexTarding, 



One of the main tools that has been used in our investigations 
is a projective test simi3.ar to McClelland *s TAT to measure need for 
achievement (n Ach) . The basic ideas in the present research project 
originated from work dealing with need for achievement done by the 
principal investigator during his four years of association with Dr. 

D, C, McClelland, Therefore, in this introductory chapter it seems 
very convenient, to ofier a review: (1) of the research and general 
findings on n Ach; (2) of the particular studies dealing with n Ach 

and academic performance; and (3) of the limitations of this research 
with regard to our topic. 



1. Achievement M otivation 

K^ed ^r Achievement 

Achievement motivation, or n Ach, may be defined in various ways 
competition with a standard of excellence, desire to do things well, 
concern over accomplishments, tendency to strive for success in chal- 
lenging situations. We now have a successful method for measur.ing 
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achievement motivation, developed, as noted above, bry McClelland and 
his associates (1953)* Basically the method was obtained by comparing 
the thought processes of people under the influence of achievement- 
oriented situations with the thought processes of persons not under 
t}ii;- influence. Thought processes were sampled ly asking subjects to 
wri':e imaginative stories about pictures wMch were similar to those 
of Mirray»s Thematic Apperception Test, An objective coding definition 
has been worked out for deteot-ing those "ideas” with high agreement 
and scoring reliability among different observers (Atkinson, 1958, 
pp. 179=204, 685-73^), Nearly all of the ideas can be classified under 
the heading of desiidng to do well, need to compete successfully, to 
excel. The n Ach score of an Individual is simply a sum of the number 
of instances of achievement-oriented "ideas” or images and their sub- 
types or subcategories (McClelland al,, 1953; Atkinson, I958, pp. 

179 ff)* The score of the individual is related to some measure of 
central tendency, — the average, the median, the mode, — of the scores 
of the individuals who make up the group. Thus persons "high" in n Ach 
will be those subjects whose n Ach scores are above the average for the 
group. 

An extraordinary amount of research has been and is now being carried 
out dealing with people and societies with high n Ach scores. The basic 
findings are reported in McClelland^ s ^ al,, ^ Achievement Motive (1953), 
McClelland *s The Achiev'lnR Society (I961), Atkinson's Motives in Fantasy 
Action ^ Society (1958), M Ihtrodnctioix to Motivation (1964), A Theory 
of Achievement Motivation (1966), and Heckhausen* s The Anatomy of Achieve- 
mmt j^tiyation (1967). The readers Interested in a full description of the 
method and a detailed explanation of the evidence accumulated so far are re- 
ferred to these books and to their extensive references and bibliography. 
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For the benefit of those of our readers less acquainted with these 
investigations, a briaf stumnary of the most important findings is 
presented in the following paragraphs. 



Characte ristics of ^^high^* achievers 
Peog^ high in n Ach work harder at laboratory tasks and learn 
faster (McClelland et 1953), have a better memory for imcomplete 
tasks 1953), seem to do their oest work when it counts for 

their record and not when other special incentives are introduced, such 
as pressure from the outside to do well (Atkinson and RGitman, 1958b), 
money prices (Atkinson, 195^0), or time off from work (French, 1958). 

They are more resistant to social pressure (McClelland, et , 1953 ), 
choose e^qjerts over friends as work partners (French, 1956), tend to 
be more active in college or community activities (DeChams et , 

1955; Kaltenbach and McClelland, 195S), like risky occupations (McClel- 
land, 1956, 1961), perform better under longer odds (Atkinson 1964, 
Litvrin, 1958), tend to choose moderate risks over either very safe or 
speculative ones (McCleliand, 1958? Atkinson, Bastian, Harl and Litwin, 
1960b). They show more efficient performances when solving a diffi- 
cult task or when trying to do it in a new or better way (French, 

1955; KLauer, 1959; McClelland, I96I), are confident in their con- 



ceived probability of success (Litwin, I958? Bi^dy, I966), optiirdstic 
(Rosen, 1959b), want concrete knowledge of the results of their de- 
cisions (French, 1958), possess decisiveness (McClelland, I96I), and 
are dravm to and do better at entrepreneurial occupations (McClelland, 
1961, 1965b). In Idle U.S., Italy and Poland, successful business 



leaders and managers are always higher in n Ach than comparable sam- 
pies of professionals (McClelland, I96I). Individuals with high 
achievement motivation are also interested in athletic, competitive 
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games (McClelland, I96I), prefer blue and green colors over red and 
yellow (Knapp, 1958; McCleLland, 1958), show more social mobility 
(Rosen, 1959b), are less anxious (Atkijison, 1966), and are more con- 
cerned about time (Meade, I96S) by tending to anticipate an event before 
it occurs (Green and Knapp, 1959), by dealing in the stories more often 
with the remote future (Ricks and Epley, 1959), by thinking more in an- 
/ . ticipatory tenses (Zatzkins in McClelland et , I953), by preferring 

metaphors of time that suggest motion (Knapp and Garbutt, 1958b), and 

by wearing ^fast^ watches and being, so to speak, ’*ahead of themselves* 
(Cortes in McClelland, I96I). 

S o c ieties with a great number of people high in n Ach show more 
rapid economic gro^rth. In ancient Greece a peak in n Ach preceded the 
peak in economic growth (Berlew, 1956); the same was true in Spain from 
the thirteenth to the eighteenth century (Corte"s, I96I), and in England 
I ) Tudor times to the industrial revolution (Bradburn and Berlew, I96I). 

Simil.ar association between n Ach and economic growth has been found in 
Pre-Incan Peru (McQblland, I96I) and in 46 preliterate societies (Mcdel- 
land, 1961). McClelland also (196I, pp. 7O-IO6) has found a significant 
correlation of +.53 between n Ach scores of children’s readers in 39 
modem societies and the subsequent industrial gro^rbh of these societies. 
Finally, the sources or orig^ of this motivation to achieve, seem 
to lie largely within the family. People high in n Ach come less often 
from broken homes (Veroff et al. , I96O), are found more frequently in 
middle-class families (Rosen 1959a), and in those environments where 
there has been stress on early self-reliance, mastery (Winterbottom, 

1958), and achievement (Rosen, 1959b). McClelland describes the optimal 
conditions for promoting n Ach in the members of the family wi.th the 
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following words: the parents shoTild advocate "reasonably high stan- 
dards of excellence imposed at a time when the son can attain them, a 
willingness to let him attain them without interference, and real emo- 
tional pleasure in his achievements short of overprotection and indul- 
gence" (1961, p, 356). The evidence is far from clear but it seems 
that n Ach is related to religious affiliation (Veroff , 1962) 

and that it appears to be a masculine characteristic, "even girls pro- 
ject achievement striving primarily into activities of men" (McCaelland 
et al., 1953, P. 173). Oddly enough, people high in n Ach cannot re- 
port accurately whether or not they are high in achievement motivation 
(DeCharms 1955; Atkinson, I966). 

The result of this large collection of research findings, from 
many and different psychological laboratories, affords a composite 
portrait of a person high in n Ach as someone who wishes to do well at 
what he undertakes, who is energetic, dynamic, non-conforming, optimis- 
tic, and who tends to be predisposed toward innovations, toward working 
at tasks that are not safe and traditional but involve some element of 
risk. In sum, an individual who possesses and demonstrates a great 
amount of energy both physically and pshychologically, 

2. N Ach and Academic Performance 

Inconsistent results 

From the collection of findings just reported it was reasonable 
to hypothesize that high achievers would perform better academically, 
even with the IQ partialled out. This was found to be so on the high 
school level for males by Ricciutti and Sadacca (1955), • by Rosen 
(1956), although he did not control for intelligence, and by Cox (1962). 

However, on the college level the picture is different and far 
from consistent. Of 12 relevant college studies most of them with 
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adequate control for aba3.ity,^¥ound positive relations between achieve- 
yiBnt motivation and academic performance. McClelland ^ (1953) 

reported that for a sample of male students, the correlation between 
grades and n Ach, as measured by th-j) TAT, was +.39. In another study 
vne TAT measure correlated 'r,3k with grades (Weiss et , 1959). Bur- 
gess ( 1956 ) '.bund that overachievers were significantly higher in n Ach 
tiaan underachievers. Bendig (1958) reported a low but significant cor- 
relation, +.22, between n Ach and the grade-point average for all p^- 
cedinff semesters in college. Chahbazi (1956) used two projective measures 
of achievement motivation and found that when these were added to a bat- 
tery of six tests, the multiple correlation of the battery with college 
grades increased from +. 5 I to +. 63 . All these studies (except the last 
one in which the sex composition of the sample is not stated) were con- 
ducted using all-male samples. 

These results are encouraging but at least seven other college 
studies have shown that projective measures of n Ach are unrela~bed to 
performance. One of them is reported in McClelland et (1953, p. 

238 ). Walter (1957) used a special pictorial projective test for 
measuring achievement motivation and found that the motive was related 
to only one of five performance criteria. A second study showed achieve- 
mentvmotivation to b.-^ unrela'Ced to any performance criteria (Haber, 

1957 ) • The negs.tive results were attributed in part to the low relia- 
bility of the TiiT. A thirtl iri'vestigation found that test-re test reli- 
abilities of the TAT were j'ather low, +.25 (Krumboltz and Farquhar, 

1957 ) > although a different picture was presented by McClelland et al. 
( 1953 ). Previously, Parrish and Rethlingshafer (195^) had reported that 
in two groups of males cf differing achievement levels the TAT measure 
of n Ach failed to differentiate between them. Mitchell (I 96 I) used a 
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sample of females in a teacher tralnirig curriculum and found the TAT 
to be unrelated to grades. Cole et (1962) not only have found the 
TAT measure unrelated, bUu that those male students who were superior 
in academic performancta, in fact obtained lower TAT scores than aver- 
age students. It is because of the great variability of the findings 

that we have included all these studies under the heading of inconsis- 
tent results. 

■ * Other findings 

For the sake of completeness and because of the relevance that 
some of these aspects will acquire in later chapters, various other 

findings related to this topic of academic performance should be 
mentioned. 

Hills (1958) studied first-year law school students and in ad- 
dition to the six cards for n Ach, he employed three cards for the 
measurement of achievement motivation in each of the following spe- 
cific levels: economic, social, academic and piofessiona].. He found 

that these various TAT scores did not correlate with each ot’.er nor 
with criteria of academic success, probably, as he says, because the 

measures were low in reliability and the sample of law school students 
was very homogeneous. 

McClelland et ( 1953 ) reported a significant relationship of 
+.42 between n Ach and scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test. In 
research with British children, Robinson (I96I) found a sim:aar cor- 
relation of +.40 between n Ach and IQ. Morgan ( 1953 ) also obtained 
comparable findings between IQ and n Ach in most of his samples, with 
+.73 being the highest correlation. In a different study by Littig 
and Yeracaris ( 1963 ) n Ach was significantly related to the academic 
level. From those low in n Ach, 52 percent had not graduated from 



high school, and only 14 percent from college. From those high in n 
Ach the corresponding figures were 3^ and 33 percent. 

Another type of studies has shown interesting relationships be- 
tween » increased* n Ach and grades. Burris (1958) attempted to pro- 
mote the n Ach level of some college students. He exposed them to an 
eight week training on achievement motivation. It turned out that 
■Uiese * experimental * students showed better academic performance in 
school when compared with a matched control group of students. A simi- 
lar procedure, but this time with high-school students, is reported by 
Kolb (1965). During a Summer School course he trained in this type of 
motivation a group of 20 underachieving boys (IQ above 120 and school 
gradew*; below C). When compared to a control group of 37 boys who re- 
ceived only the academic program, there were no significant differences 
in academic performance six months later, but eighteen months later 
the grade average of the experimental group had improved significantly 
(p <.05), and more so (p<.005) in those boys from a high social class . 
It seems that the effects of n Ach on academic performance may appear 
more clearly when a fair amount of time (one year or more) has inter- 
vened. Some evidence in confirmation of thi.s finding will be presented 
below when reporting the results of our own investigations. 

Very recently Atkinson (1966) has shown that, students high in 
* resultant* achievement motivation (low scores in Test Anxiety and 
high scores in n Ach from imaginative stories) mairiifest greater growth 
in scholastic achievement and more interest in school work, when placed 
in a class of homogeneous ability. The opposite is true of those stu- 
dents low in * resultant* achievement motivation. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that, as ^yme (1966) points out: 
‘‘One of the more intriguing unresolved issues with the n Ach variable 
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is the difference between males and females in achievement motivation,’* 
(p. 33-'*'). The findings are far from uniform and many studies have 
failed to elicit this kind of motivation in females (see McClelland 
et al , , 1953 PP» 173 ff. ). It is probable that it might be elicited 
by different conditions (see Littig and Yeracaris, I965). %rne ( ^id, , 
P. 335) concludes: “Future research on the achievement motive is most 

likely to include a iKuch greater interest in the motivation of females 
and the effects of this motivation on behavior,” 

3» Limitations in these studies 

General Remarks 

From the results summarized in section 1, it appears that n Ach 
is an important variable in many aspects of personality and behavior. 
From the results of section 2, it appears only that n Ach might be a 
promising variable with regard to academic performance. The results, 
however, are so inconsistent that no definite conclusions can be 
reached. Some reasons can be adduced to explain this lack of uniformity 
in the results, 

1. The main limitation in all the studies relating n Ach to aca- 
demic performance very likely arises from the fact that the TAT Instru- 
ment is not a direct measure of academic achievement. There is an 
increasing agreement among human motivation psychologists that n Ach 
is a very general and broad variable that under one label includes 
types of achievement. Besides economic, social, academic, and 
professional achievement (Hills, 1958), there is also artistic, moral, 
military, creative, etc,, achievement. In other words, there are as 
iJJany types of achievement as there are endeavors and enterprises that 
men undertake and try to excel in,. To include all these varyiiig moti- 
vations under a general variable may have been a safe and necessary 
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procedure at ti*e beginning of these studies, but it is becoming less 
appropriate as more specific aspects of behavior are being measured 
and studied. In particular, some investigations (see Atkinson, 1966), 
have shown that in n Ach (and very probably in all the more specific 
types of n Ach included ir. this variable), at least two basic components 
or aspects are included^ the motive to approach success and the motive 
to avoid failure. Individuals can be motivated to achieve either be- 
cause of fear of failing or because of hope of succeeding. 

2. It is also probable that n Ach as measured by McClelland *s 
test is especially less adequate for measuring academic achievement. 

Most of the studies published seem to show that what is being measured 
in this instrument may be called * economic* achievement, or perhaps 
better, psychological energy , that is, the amount of courage and drive 
that some individuals possess and apply to their undertakings. Cortes 
and Gatti (1966) have reported significant correlations between meso- 
morphy (the energetic constitutional component) and n Ach, as measured both 
by McClelland *s projective test and by a subjective questionnaire. Even 
delinquents seem to possess n Ach in a higher degree than nondelinquents, 
while it is clear that they do not perform better academically than 
comparable groups (see, air-ong others, Glueck and C-lueck, 1950). 

3. A similar conclusion can be drawn from many of the findings 
reported above. As indica.ted, the general findings seem to character- 
ize the *high achiever* as a person who possesses a great amount of 
energy, both psychologically and physically. In confirmation of this 
assumption we may refer tc the findings, already mentioned, that, in 
various countries, businessmen, entrepreneurs, successful execuuj.ves, 
managers, etc., are higher in n Ach scores than the professionals, the 
ones who by definition are prominent in academic endeavors, whether 
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medical, legal, theological or educational. If anything, n Ach seems 
to be less related to academic achievement than to other kinds of 
achievement. Another confirmation of this conclusion seems to be 
afforded by questionnaire (not projective) measures of achievement 
motivation. Some of these questionnaires, such as the Edwards Per- 
sonal Preference Schedule, measure a type of achievement more’ related 
( J academic achievement, and six investigations, at the college level ^ 

have found low but positive relations between achievement motivation 
(better called v Ach, or value -achievement to distinguish it from the 
n Ach of the projective instrument) and academic performance (see 
Lavin , 1965, p, ?6), The TAT test, therefore, although a valid in- 
strument for measuring various aspects of human motivation, appears to 
be much less useful as a measure of academic achievement. 

The six investigations, just mentioned, using the EPPS, used 
male samples and, as we noted, one of the unresolved issues in the 
studies of n Ach was the difference between males and females. One 
of the reasons for the TAT failure with regard to women may have been 
that the usual four or six pictures most commo.nly employed in this 
instrument depict only male characters. For this reason females could 
be at a disadvantage when taking the test. There is an obvious need 
for using pictures with some female characters when testing both sexes. 
Other reasons for the limitations concerning n Ach and academic 
performance will be found in chapters 3 and 6 which deal in more detail 
with the entire topic of particular measures of motivation and the 
criteria of academic achievement. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
THE NEED FOR ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 



Introduction 





This chapter deals with the most specific purposes and with the 
main instrument of our investigations. The review of findings pre- 
sented in chapter one has shown the great relevance for psychological 
studies of the TAT test developed by McClelland and his associates, 
and at the same time, some o.t its shortcomings when used for measuring 
academic achievement or for predicting academic performance. Laiivin 
(1965) after reviewir.'.g some of the studies concerning the relationship 
between n Ach and academic performance, suggested that, besides n Ach 
being a multidimensional concept, many other additional variables, 
or mediating factors, such as high anxiety, may be of greater relevance 
and importance for some particular individuals. Then he concluded: 

In short, future research on achievement motivation 
must address itself first to the isolation of the spe- 
cific dimensions of this variable, second to the assess- 
ment of those dimensions most clearly related to aca- 
demic performance, and third to the specification of 
other variables which may mediate the relation of achieve- 
ment motivation to academic performance ( ibid . « p. 79). 

We agree vxith this conclusion (which contains, in general, the 
main purposes of the present report) and have nothing to add except 
that the research should also address itself to the unresolved issue, 
mentioned at the and of the preceding chapter, of the differences 
between males and females. 



Test for Measuring N ^ 

For the purpose of measuring one of the specific dimensions of 
achievement motivation, namely the need for academic achievement (n Ac, 
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or n Ac Ach), a test very similar to those employed by McClelland has 
been constructed. We have also prepared a Manual (patterned in accor- 
dance to those dealing with need for Achievement, need for Power and 
need for Affiliation) for scoring the more specific motivational, de- 
mension which we call* academic achievement,* A brief description of 
both the Test and the Manual is now in order, 

ilie complete test, preceded by its instructions or directions on 
how to take it, is included in Appendix I, As can be seen, it con- 
tains six pictures, each of them followed by a blank page on which the 
subject is to write the story he creates for the picture. Five full 
minutes are given for writing each story and no other instructions 
are added to those printed in the test. The six pictures are the 
followings 

1, Boy in checkered shirt at a desk with an open book in front 
of him, 

2, Boys and girls seated around a^dtable in a seminar-type j^^'ting, 
A man in the background resembles a professor or instructor, 

3, Man seated at a drafting board with some papers and a photo- 
graph in front of him, 

4, A scenp. that suggests a college campus: two boys and two 

girls are talking and have bookv"? under their arms, 

5, Boy with a vague medical operation scene in the background. 

6, A -man and a woman working in what appears to be a physics 
laboratory or a computation center. 

Picture number 5 belongs to Murray *s Thematic Apperception Test (8 
BM) n It was used in the original n Ach series and obtained Achievement 
Biager;/ in 41,6 percent of the subjects (N=207p see Atkinson, 1958, 
Appendix HE), Number 1 belongs also to the original n Ach series, and 
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the Achievement Imagery elicited was 51.2 percent. Picture 3 has 
been widely used by McCtLelland and his associates in numerous studies 
conducted in various countries. It belongs to a series of six cards, 
designed to measure n Aff, n Ach, and n Power. The Achievement Imagery 
elicited was 48 percent in one study (N=50 adult businessmen) and only 
16 percent in another (national survey, preliminary findings from a 
sample of 49 male college students; see Atkinson, 1958, pp. 635-836). 

The other three pictures (2, 4, and 6) were especially prepared 
for this test. All three have male and female characters, and their 
settings contain some academic cues. They were prepared by 

photographs of srane of the students at the University and by agy-i-; . 
later that a drawing with less recognizable faces be made from the 
photograph. % using this procedure the pictures are more similar to 
the other three and do not look like photographs. Since many studies 
have proven that situational and pictorial cues do affect the type of 
motivation to be tested (cf. Haber and Alpert in Atkinson, I958, pp. 
644.663! Atkinson, 1966), the printed instructions to the test are of 
a 'neutral' type, and the picture selected appear somewhat vague, of- 
fering no excessive academic cues so that they may elicit the motivation 
to be measured if it already exists in the subject. ly convention those 
pictures which evoke the motive in fifty percent or less, meet this 
last criterion of not too many ones. We may add, in advance, that all 
these pictures met the criterion, and that there were no significant 
differences in the results when we eliminated either pictures 1. and 6, 
which could contain a higher number of cues, or 3 and 6 iniwhich the 
characters look older than the students to be tested. Even picture 1 
(which in the study quoted had 51.2 percent of n Ach imagery), elicited 
n Ac in less than 50 percent of the subjects, probably because, as 
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will be explained later, not all instances of n Ach are instances of 
n Ac. 

iIcClelland*s Test is usually given to a group either by projecting 
the pictures on a screen or by presenting them printed in a small book- 
let. We selected this second alternative in the belief that the testing 
is then more uniform and homogeneous. Each student has the same picture 
in front of hm and we avoid either the possibility that they will be 
looking at the picture from different angles to the screen, or that 
some because of being seated too far away from the screen, or due to 
defects in vision, may not see the picture clearly. We tested over 
1,000 students separately (the entire freshman class for the academic 
year 1964 - 1965 ), more than 800 boys in a single session (therefore the 
convenience of printed pictures was even greater) and almost 200 girls, 
also in a single session, and at the same time but in a different place. 

Let us add that the test is easy to do, it takes a total of 30 
minutes to complete, and the students, according to their reports, seem 
to enjoy taking it. Not a single one, from about 200 questioned, could 
rightly guess its specific purpose. The page in which the story is to 
be written, following each picture, has some questions spaced in it as 
possible 5 guides^f or composing a complete story. While writing each of 
the stories, after four minutes had elapsed, we announced: ’’There is 

one minute left. Do not forget the outcome.” At the end of the ses- 
sion 3 extra minutes were allowed so that those who had left some stories 
incomplete could briefly finish them. 

Manual for Scoring n ^ 

The Manual is included in Appendix II, and the reader is asked to 
go over it in order to better understand the brief description that 
follows. As can be seen, by comparing it with those in Atkinson’s book 
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(1958. pp, 179-233) this Manual follows the same method and very simi- 
lar criteria. Some comments, however, seem necessary. 

A motive is defined as "a disposition to strive for certain kind 
of satisfaction.- or "a capacity for satisfaction in the attainment of 
a certain class of incentives- (Atkinson. X9&,, p. 13 ). ^ case, 

need for Academic Achievement will be defined as: -a capacity for sat- 

isfaction in the attainment of academic accomplishments.- or as -desire 
to do wen in school and in the academic professions.- and as -competi- 
tior. vath a standard of academic exceUence.- The definition brings to 
mind that of n Ach (Mcdenand. et al.. 1953) but instead of considering 
achievement in general, it focuses on achievements in the acaH.... ^eld. 
For this reason, also, the criteria for scoring n Ac wiU be modified 
and somewhat restricted. As a rule, however, it may be asserted that 
an instances of „ Ac scored in this instrument win be instances of n 

Ach. but not vice versa. Some instances of n Ach which do not belong" 
to n Ac may be found in the Jyfenual. 

The searing system is as follows: 

iSSde^. B iagery (AT) . Any story which does not show clear aca- 
demic imagery is scored either Doubtful, or Pnrelated and win receive 
no further scores in any of ti.e subcategories. It is important, then, 
to dete^ine clearly whether or not the story contains academic imagery. 
The criteria and niustrative examples are given in the Manual. Very 
briefly, concern over academic accomplishments must be either 
Stated ("this boy wants very much to obtain the highest grade-) or 
clearly ija^ioit in the story as inferred from the character's affec- 
tive reactions to academic achievements, such as pride, from self- 
Miposed standards of excenence, such as -he is doing his best," or 
from unique accomplishments and long-term goals of an academic achieve- 
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ment sort, such as *'he wants to become a successful doctor.” 

If the story has academic imagery, the presence of the following sub- 
categories is also scored but only once, no matter how many times they appear: 
Statement of need (N). This is scored when a character in the story 
explicitljr states the desire to achieve something in the academic field. 

(l). Any clear indication in the story that 
something is being done, overtly or covertly, to achieve an academic goal. 
McClelland scores three different kinds of Instrumental Activity: I+, 
and I? in order to indicate whether the outcome of such activity is suc- 
cessful, unsuccessful or doubtful. Since the distinction has proven of 
little practical value, slows down the scoring of this subcategory, and 
XX we have introduced outcome as a specia! subcategory, these distinctions 
are not scored in n Ac. We are only concerned with whether or not there 
is academic-oriented activity. It should be pointed out that this sub- 
category is very probably one of the most basic. Following M. Arnold’s 
suggestion (1962) a motive might be better defined as ”a want that leads 
to a ction , ” in our case it is one that leads to academic action, and 
therefore presence of this type of activity in the characters of the 
story might reveal "real” motivation rather than, for instance, the 

mere desire to do well. Some evidence in this direction will be pre- 
sented later. 

As in all subcategories, even if the story has many references 
to instrumental activity, it is scored only once (a possible limitation 
in this Manual and those of McClelland). It should also be pointed out 
that McClelland scores the subcategory, fa»turant Press , but this sub- 
category is not scored in n Ac. It was decided that some . nstances 
that could belong to this subcategory, such as seeking or giving advice, 
asking for help, etc., should, rather, be included under Instrumental Activity, 
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and that "forces in the story, personal in source, aiding the character," 
cannot be considered, at least theoretically, as a sign of motivation 
in the character of the story. These forces are extrinsic to him, 
unless they are sought, asked for, or cl.early welcome, and in these 
last cases they can be considered as revealing some activity on the 
part of the character. 

^ Affective States (A+ A-). These are scored x^hen the story describes 

emotional reactions (pride, frustration) associated with academic suc- 
cesses or failures. Both positive and negative affect may occur in the 
same story, in which case both are scored. 

Anticipatory Goal States (G+ G-). I'^hen someone in the stoiy anti- 
cipates attainment or failure of an academic goal. As with affective 
states both positive and negative anticipations can be scored. It is 
important to note that when the character is thinking or planning or 
wondering how to attain the goal, this is considered as covert activity 
(and scored as I); when he is dreaming, thinking or pondering about the 
goal or about its posible results, then this is considers'^ G. 

Obstacles or Blocks (Bp, Bw). Personal obstacles, such as past 
f S'ilu^^es , are scored Bp (blocks within the person )j external or environ- 
mental obstacles, such as being drafted, are scored Bw (blocks in the 
world). Both Bp and Bw are scored, if they occur, but as always they 
»’e scored only once. 

Outcome (O) . This category has been added to the Manual for scoring 
n A.C. The instructions place great emphasis on the outcome. A positive 
outcome may reveal motivation 6f*-hope for success and it seemed con- 
veniLent that special attention be paid to it. Outcome is scored only 
when it is positive, e.g. "he obtained an A in his exam," but not when 
it is either doubtful or negative. 
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Academic Thema (Th)« If academic imagery is so strong and so fully 
elaborated that it becomes the very central or exclusive plot of the 
story, this subcategory is also scored. Credit is not given when there 
are clear signs that the characters reveal other kinds of motivation. 






Scoring and Reliability 

The stories are scored in a way similar to the one suggested by 
McClelland. In order to avoid fractions or negative numbers, 2 was 
assigned to AI, 1 to DI and zero to UI. All other subcategories have 
a value of 1, and the total score for each individual is obtained by 
algebraically summing the scores of each story and then the scores of 
the six stories. 

One of the advantages of these tests of motivation has been the 
objectivity in the scoring as shown by the high reliability or agree- 
ment found araong indepf'ndent scorers. Atkinson (I958, pp. 685-818) has 
published abundant practice materials to learn how to score n Ach, n Aff 
and n Power. After the Manual has been mastered and some sets of stories 
are scored for practice ( and then confronted with * expert scoring*) the 
percentage agreement among scorers, or the rank— order correlation index, 
are not infrequently in the .80*s or .90*s ( Ibid . . pp. 234-241). The 
principal investigator in this research had long practice in scoring n 
Ach under the direction of Dr. McClelland and his associates. His inter- 
scorer reliability with experts was +.93 and +.95 on various occasions 
(see Cort6s and Gatti, 1966). Mrs. Florence M. Gatti scored for n Ac 
practically all the stories (over 6,000) of this investigation. She 
was first trained to score n Ach (by using Atkinson *s book and its set 
of stories); then to score n Ac by carefully studying tho Manual for 
Scoring Academic Achievement of Appendix II. She and the principal in- 
vestigator separately scored I50 stories and obtained a coefficient of 
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agreement of +. 93 . Later over 200 stories were scored, also Separately, 
and the percentage of agreement was +. 96 . Her scores were the final 
scores used in this research in over 750 of the students. The other 
protocols were scored by the investigators. Meetings were held perio- 
dically by the three project workers in order to decide , through majority 
decisions, those cases in which some doubt had remained. The criteria 
used were always those described in the Manual and were followed very 
strictly even if subjectively we felt other^rise. 

With regard to the method of scoring, it should be added that it 
takes some time (about 50 hours) to acquire expertness in scoring. First, 
the Manual should be carefully read and re-read. Then xnuch practice is 
needed. About 200 stories for both n Ach and n Ac should be scored 
until the proficiency and percentage of agreement with the expert is 
high and reaches a coefficient of +.85 or higher. However, once the 
method has been mastered it takes little more than the time necessary 
to read the stories in order to score them. The coeficients of agree- 
ment given above appear to show that the criteria described in the Man- 
ual for n Ac are fairly objective and not difficult to coir^Drehend and 
assimilate. If anything, veiy likely scoring this kind of motivation 
is even easier since it is more restricted or limited than n Ach. 

The rational^. or scoring the categories and subcategories that 
have been explained is the following. If academic motivation j as de- 
fined, is the "desire to do well in school and in the academic profes- 
sions" (those which require a degree from institutions of higher learning) 
or "a want that leads to academic action," it appears reasonable that 
stories written by students in which the characters are concerned over 
endeavors and accomplishments of this sort, (when they show instrumental 
activities toward that goal, overcome obstacles, and express affective 
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reactions and anticipations as a result of the attainment or non-attain- 
ment of academic goals) will contain more academic motivation than those 
stories in which these concerns and activities are not shown. Such 
stories with high scores in n Ac will then be a sign of high n i^c in 
the students who wrote them. And if this is true, these students should 
perform better academically. However, this is the inference or predic- 
that needs to be either confirmed or disproved experimentally. 



Basic Hypothesis 

The experimental design and basic hypothesis to be tested in the 
study may be graphically described in the following Figure (2.1). 

Figure 2,1 

Relationship between academic potential, academic motivation, 
and success or performance in college 
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The design suggests that both variables ^ academic potential (as 
measured, for instance, by the CEEB) and academic motivation (as measured 
by the TAT test) wall com^ei^nt each other and conjointly predict bet- 
ter success in college or higher academic performance. It is expected 
that the group in the first quadrant, those students high in academic 



potential and high in academic motivation will be comprised of the 
best students as determined by such criteria as the grade-point aver- 
age or perseverance in college. The group in the third quadrant, 
having a combination of low academic potential and low ac'^.demic moti- 
vation will show opposite results: low grades or high rate of attrition. 

The groups in the other quadrants will achieve only moderate success, 
a success that could be differentially predicted on the basis of their 
amount of academic potential and academic motivation. 

The desigri, however, is an overs implication of an extremely com- 
plex topic. Very many other factors and variables will enter into the 
problems to be studied. Chapter 3 will deal with some of these other 
variables and aspects related to this complex topic. Although the re- 
sults are expected to follow the directions hypothesized, we also ex- 
pect many other factors to be involved in academic achievement. Such 
variables will, undoubtedly, obfuscate our findings. It is for this 
reason that, as the experimentai, des--n suggests ,\arge amount of over- 
lapping is expected. There will be students high in both academic po- 
tential and academic motivation who, nevertheless, will be unsuccess- 
ful academically, and inversely, some students low in academic poten- 
tial and motivation will be successful academically. It is not pre- 
dicted that the study will succeed in isolating or almost all, the 
variables that may affect academic performance. But an effort, to be 
described in other chapters, will be made to exclude or isolate some 
of those variables that might greatly influence the results. 

Objectives and Specific Ijypoiiieses 
The major objective of this investigation has already been men- 
tioned: to find valid and direct meaoures of academic motivation that 

may be useful in the prediction of success or lack of success in students 
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at the college level. Subsequent objectives of the study will be to 
isolate various other factors directly related to academic achievement 
and to find ways to influence and increase this kind of motivation in 
those students who are either lacking or very deficient in this var- 
iable, This last objective, however, is not a part of the present in- 
vestigation for it can only be carried out at a later date, after the 
instrument to measure n Ac has been validated and some other components 
of this variable have been investigated. 

Some of the specific hypotheses to be tested in this project may 
be briefly stated in the following propositions, 

1. There is no significant and positive relationship between 
academic motivation* and academic potential scores. Such lack of rela- 
tionship between the two variables is in some sense the null hypothesis 
of this study, 

2. N Ac as scored by the TAT test will be positively and signi- 
ficantly related to the grade-point average of the students during the 
first and second semester in college, as well as with the cumulative 
grada. point average at the end of the first year in college, 

3. Those students wno are high in both academic potential (measured 
by scores in the CEEB) and academic motivation (measured by the TAT test) 
will achieve more successfully at the college level, 

4. When academic potential is held constant, academic motivation 
will correlate still more positively with academic performance, 

5. When academic motivation is held constant, academic potential 
will correlate positively with academic performance. Of the two mea- 
sures, however, (academic potential and academic motivation) the latter 
will have greater predictive power insofar as academic performance is 



concerned. 



6. All these hypotheses will apply to both male and female 
students, 

7, There will be a great amount of overlapping in al3. these 
relationships for not only intellective and motivational factors but 
also many others, such as personality and environmental factors, will 
have a marked and cou5)lex influence with regard to academic performance. 

Distinctive Characteristics 

Summarizing now, as compared with previous investigations, the 
present research incorporates, among others, the following distinctive 
characteristics : 

(a) A new projective test has been devised in order to measure 
more directly than similar projective tests, the variable of academic 
motivation. This specific motivation is, very likely, one of the di- 
mensions included in the multidimensional construct of achievement 
motivation, 

(b) A Manual has been compiled that provides objective criteria 
for scoring the more specific construct of academic achievement. 

(c) The important psychological problem of whether or not thoughts 
and imagery (as revealed in the stories) are a predecessor to action 

or a mere substitute for it, will be carefully investigated. Not 
only the total scores for n Ac, but also each of the subcategories 
measured in the test will be studied for their possible relationships 
to academic performance, 

(d) The basic question of whether or not motivational variables 
are relevant to academic performance and whether or not they are more 
relevant than academic potential will receive careful consideration. 

(e) The entire freshmen population of the academic year 1964-65 
(class of 1968) will be tested. Since some of the schools at Georgetown 
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University are coedtujational, and the criteria for admission very simi- 
lar, both males (about 800) and females (almost 200) will be tested by 
using the same instruments and thus the possible differences between 
the sexes in these variables will be more uniformly investigated. 

Other aspects of this investigation and many additional character- 
istics w:ill now be explained in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

OTHER VARIABLES; PERSONAL AND ENVIRONMENTAL 

Measurement of Academic Achievement 
It was hypothesized in the preceding chapter that when taken con- 
jointly, the two variables, academic potential and academic motivation, 
better predict success q^'Academic achievement in college than when 
Qither of them are taken separately. However, as indicated there, such 
hypothesis oversimplifies an extremely complex problem. The main pur- 
pose of the present chapter is to point out some of the complexities 
involved in the prediction of academic performance and to describe 
briefly many other variables that will also be investigated. 

The complexities in predicting academic performance are due to 
numerous reasons. One of them deals with the criterion for the measure- 
ment of academic achievement in college. In the c’'e:rwhelming majority 
of this type of studies the criterion for academic achievement has 
been the student *s grades. Grades also, and more concretely the grade- 
point average, will be the criterion of academic achievement in this 
investigation, despite the fact that we consider it far from adequate. 
Despite its many shortcomings, however, it has been adopted in view of 
the following considerations: (1) the student *s grades are the common 

and traditional criterion, and in order that this investigation could 
be comparable to so many others in the same field it was necessary or 
very convenient to employ it; (2) the value of the criterion is very 
clear from the standpoint of admissions officers of colleges, since to 
them it is of great practical importance to screen out those candidates 
who might be unable to successfully complete the program of studies 
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leading to the degree; (3) the ease of obtaining the student*s grades, 
although only a practical consideration, makes this criterion somewhat 
more appeal]. ing and desirable; (4) but, above all, the inability to 
find or devise a better one, which could be generally or universally 
accepted, was the main reason for adopting grades as our criterion. 
Nevertheless some of its many shortcomings should be pointed out. 

Student *s grades cannot be considered as an ideal criterion of 
academic performance because they contain numerous sources of varia- 
tion, and proof is lacking that in a comprehensive and reliable manner 
they represent success or academic achievement. 

Let us look first at some of the sources of variation in grades. 

Not all students take the same courses. Particularly at the college 
level students major in many different areas and these majors differ 
both in course content and degree of difficulty. is particularly 

true at Georgetown University, where our testing has taken place. At 
the undergraduate level the Ikiiversity comprises the College of Arts 
and Sciences (about 460 male students), the School of Business Adminis- 
tration (practically non-coeducational, about 6 girls out of 1-10 fresh- 
men), the School of Languages and Linguistics (coeducational, about 55 
boys and 80 girls), the School of Foreign Service (coeducational, about 
200 boys and 28 girls), and the School of Nursing (about 85 students, 
girls only). With the exception of the Nursing School, each school 
offers different majors and beginning in the Freshman year a large 
number of students, even within each school, do not take the same courses. 

Another important source of variation is the fact that teachers 
have varying methods for conducting examinations as well as differing 
criteria for assigning grades. Some examinations are objective, others 
of the essay type, still others a combination of the two. The number 
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of partial examinations and their weight in the final grade varies from 
teacher to teaoher. Likewise, teachers differ greatly conoenaing term 
papers and oral participation in dass. It is dear then, that there 
IS a very considerable amount of uncontrolled variation in all these 
factors. addition, seme teachers are 'harder* markers than others 
and published evidence suggests that subjective criteria operate in 
teacher's grading practices (of. Kelly, 1958; Carter, I 953 ). It is not 
unlikely that certain characteristics of the student, such as his sex, 
race, clarity of handwriting, social class baokgrountS^^ISlity traits and 
the quality of the relationship between himself and the teaoher, to some 
degree may affect the grade he receives. It is almost impossible to 
control a great number of these sources of variation. 

The amount of variability remains identical or is even greater 
when academic performance is not measured by individual grades but, 
rather, by the convenient and generally adopted grade-point average. 

The grade averages to be used will have been obtained by students con- 
centrating on different majors within the same school and in different 
schools within the University. Some freshmen major in history or physics; 
others concentrate on pre-med courses; still others x^ork toward a Bache- 
lor of Arts or a Bachelor of Science degree. The grade-point average 
at the end of the first year is computed from the grades at the end 
of the first and second semester, and in both semesters most teachers 
and courses have been different. Moreover, not all students carry the 
same number of courses, and not all courses have the same number of 
credits. Finally, grades depend on many individual characteristics: 
some students are more anxious than others, some are more independent 
or introverted or adjusted than others, mtr. examanations may be af- 
fected by these characteristics. Students also vary greatly in the 
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ability to perform well in different areas, in their amount of part- 
time work or iji the number of hours spent ir extra-curriculai* activities. 
Or they may express themselves better orally than in writing, on essay 
rather than on objective examinations, in history more than in mathe- 
matics or biology. Given all these variables, it may even be questioned 
whether it is at aJl. meaningful to compare grade-point averages in any 
group of students. These sources of variation , and many more that have 
not -been mentioned, do influence grades, cannot be, in most instances, 
fully controlled, and one wonders how it has been possible to predict 
academic performance as measured by student *s grades with even the moder- 
ate degree of success already attained. 

We can also mention the related aspect of whether or not (even 
if they were obtained from the same teachers and by objective and uni- 
form methods) grades should be considered as a dependable measure of 
performance in the academic or professional fields. MacKinnon (I960) 
has reported evidence from studies on creative research scientists and 
architects, indicating that these scientists often did not receive out- 
standing grades in college. Many compiled records of great scientists 
are actually mediocre. A study by Holland (i960) concerning the cor- 
relates of college grades, makes the point that for highly intelligent 
students, those factors predictive of high performance tend also to be 
negatively related to creativity. It is probable, then, that high 
grades alone may not be a very reliable index for identifying those 
students, who, after college, will make creative contributions. 

Performance 

However, irrespective of the inadequacies in the criterion for 
the in®§suremei^ of academic achievement, the factors- that contribute 
to such achievement are many and very complex indeed. In the preceding 
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chapter, when academic potential and academic motivation were mentioned, 
and the basic hypothesis was represented in Figure 2.1, a considerable 
amount of overlapping was predicted because of the numerous variables 
and factor'! that undoubtedly also contribute to success or failure in 
college. The excellent volurae by Lavin, ^ Prediction of Academic Per- 
formance, (1965) offers a review of research in this field and it is 
readily apparent that many types of influences, intellective, personal, 
sociological, have some bearing on acadeidc performance. Many other 
variables, therefore, had to be added to the present investigation. 

They are discussed in the remainder of this chapter with brief indica- 
tions as to why they were included and how they were grouped, measured, 
and analjrzed. 

We conceive personality as “the dynamic and unique pattern of or- 
ganization yith^ the individual that results from the interaction 
between the inner forces of his intrinsic nature (motivational, temper- 
amental, intellective) and the outer forces of his particular environ- 
ment (family, culture, society, religion)." Personality is the inter- 
locking, the structural and architectural totality, or organization, 
that comes into being from the interplay of individual and envircnmenta?. 
variables. Very likely all behavioral aspects, and therefore also aca- 
'^emic performance, reflect to some degree all those fundamental vari- 
ables (individual and environmental) that basically constitute person- 
ality. 

But, as indicated, personality is something within the individual, 
it is there in the person; and all personality variables proper ^al- 
though ultimately deriving from both heredity and environment) are in- 
trinsic to the individual and can be considered as inner or internal 



factors . It is true that 



many of these variables proceed from outside 
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iiifluences, but they appear to become part of personality once they 
have been internalized either by conscious or unconscious processes. 

The puipose of this clarification is to point out other factors or vari- 
ables which are more es^rinsic to the person such as his social class, 
his nationality, his parents* educational level, etc. Although more 
external to his personality, these factors may also have some effect 
and influence in the indivi' al and, in particular, in his academic 
performance. We will call this type of variables, outer or external 
factors, for they appear to be more outside the person, more environ- 
mental and sociological, than the inner factors. These two clusters 
of factors, the internal or individual, and the external or sociological, 
contain an almost unlimited number of aspects or variables and, obvi- 
ously, not all could be studied. We had to set some limits to our 
investigation. Most of the principal variables selected, (a total of 
58 to be exact), are indicated in the following paragraphs. In accor- 
dance to the preceding conceptualization they are divided into (1) inner 
or personality variables and (2) outer or sociological variables. 

1. Personality variables 



Under this heading will be included those variables which fulfill 
the characteristics explained above, but let us repeat that groups- (l) 
and (2) are not mutually exclusive and that the distinction is used 
mainly for purposes of clarification and classification. This group 
cf variables may be divided into the following subgroups: 

^ tenectiv ^ factors. The CEEB scores of all the students were 
collected: Verbal (59), I'iathematics (51 ) and Average (52). The 
numbers in parenthesis after these, and all other variables to be men- 
tioned, represent simply the nuraber used in their coding. These in- 
tellective factors are considered in this study as a measure of the 
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academic potential of the students. 

Motivational factors,. One group are the TAT scores for academic 
achievement. We have used the total score of the six pictures (32), of 
pictures 2, 3, 4, 5 (33), of pictures 1, 2, 4, 5 (34) as well as the sum 
of Instrumental Activity, ELocks and Outcome in the six pictures (35) 
and in the two groups of four (36, 37). The particular subcategories 
in each protocol 6‘f six pictures were also treated separately;, sum of 
H (38), of I (39), of A+ (40) of A- (41), of G+ (42), of G- (43), of 
B (44), of 0 (45), and of Th (46), In addition to these pr o.i e ctive 
measures of motivation, we have added two subjective measures; total 
home study hours (48) and the total number o-f* hours each student reported 
■ttiat he usually spent studying during an ordinary week (53). These two 
variables , with identical content but asked from different points of 
view, vrere token from a Questionnaire (included as Appendix III) given 
to all students. Variable 48 was obtained by combining items 17a and 
17c in p.. 4 of the Appendix; variable 53 is the score checked by the 
students for item 17 in p, 9. This Questionnaire or Survey conti*ins 
items under six headings; general background, educational background, 
educational and vocational plans, health background, interests and at- 
titudes, and religious background. Many other variables, to be des- 
cribed below, have also been taken from this questionnaire. 

^telle ctive -motivational factors . In this subgroup we include 
some variables that contain aspects which seem to belong to both pre- 
ceding headings, Ihey are the total High School grade-point average 
(26), the grade-point average of the last semester in High School (25) 
and the converted rank in High School (24), The converted rank was 
computed by first obtaining the inverted percentile rank and then using 
the published tables. Rank was used because it has frequently been 
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found to be a better measure of perfoimanoe in high school. We have 
engiloyed the converted rank because obviously it does not mean the same 
to be the first in a class of 18 as to be the first in a class of 368 
students. It seems clear that High School grades very probably repre- 
sent a measure of both intelligence and motivation (as well as of many 
other variables), and that they include intellective as well as nonin- 
tellective factors. Two other variables studied also belong to this 
group: Eatings by the High School Principal (55) and by a Teacher (56) 
concerning each student. These data were obtained from the Admissions 
Office and consisted of a coded evaluation of the ability and motivation 

of the student (as rated by the Principal and a teacher) during their 
years in high school* 

P sychologic^ factors. The Strong Vocational Interest and the Min- 
nesota ttaltiphasic Personality Inventoiy were given to all the students. 
The Scores in the SVI (I3) and in the WMPI (14) nay belong to this group, 
as well as a psychological evtfHuation of the TAT (I5) whichwas done at 
the same time the stories were scored for n Ac. We also asked the stu- 
dents if worries prevented them from studying efficiently (16), if they 
felt less heal-thy psychologically (1?) and how often their poor physi- 
cal health had affected their work (18j see Appendix HI: p, 6 item 5, 

p. 7 item i3, and page 7 item 15). The average number of hours of their 
e xtracurricular activities nay also be included in this category (47; 
see App. HI, p, 3 item 12, and p, 4, item 17), 

Mi-6!igB§ . f ac t ors. In addition to the religious affiliation of the 
students, (19). other measures of religiousness were added: frequency 

of attendance at church (20; item 6, p, 10), attitude toward religion 
(21, p. 10 item 7), intrinsic religiousness (22; p. 10 item 8) and 
(mostly for Catholics) frequency in receiving Holy Communion (23, p, 10 



item 9). 
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2. Sociological variables 

The variables that we group under this heading, although undoubtedly 
influencing many personality characteristics of the students, are clas- 
sified separately because, as explained, they can be considered as being 
more extrinsic to their personality. Besides age (l) and the School of 
the University to which they belonged (2), the following were studied; 
father »s and mother *s educational level (3 and 4; classified from 1 to 
7 according to Warner *s scale, I960 p. 154), father*s and mother*s occu- 
pational level (5 and 6, Warner, pp. 140-I4l), family background (?, ' 
both parents living; one or both deceased; separated; divorced), nation- 
ality (8, American or non-American), type of home life (10, unhappy, 
bearable, pleasant or very happy), type of school attended (9» public, 
private or both), combined annual income of the parents (11), which 
parent usually did the disciplining at home (12) and whether the stu- 
dents were boarders or commuters in college (48). The source for all 
these variables has been section I of Appendix III. 

As can be seen numerous and heterogenous variables, from different 
sources, have been used. Some of them can be considered as objective 
(for instance, grades in school, rank, scores in the CEEB), others as 
subjective (most answers to the questionnaire in Appendix III, ratings 
about the students by other persons), and still others as projective 
(the TAT sco'^es). As indicated at the beginning of the chapter, the 
criteria of academic performance have been; first semester college 
grade-point average (27), second semester college grade-point average 
(28) first year college grade-point average (29), converted rank in 
first year college (31)» and, for the girls only, second year college 
grade-point average (57). 
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B^rpose of these variables 

The main purpose in introducing variables from so many sources has 
been to analyze some of the complexities involved in academic perfor- 
mance. All these various groups of factors have been found, in pre- 
vious investigations, to affect success and grades in college (see 
lavin, 1965). The projective motivational variables, specific to this 
Investigation, may also be affected either negatively or positively by 
all of them. The particular purposes for having included some of the 

above variab).es will now be e:q)lained by illustrating them with some 
concrete examples. 

Although we are mainly interested in motivation and intelligence, 
as related to the perforaance of the student, it appears obvious that 
some students, even when they possess a higher degree of intelligence 
and motivation, may obtain poorer grades than inferior students because 
of too many extracurricular activities or many hours of part-time work, 
because of family problems and psychological disturbances, perhaps they 
have selected the wrong major or field of study, or they might be for- 
eigners and therefore handicapped by a weak command of or the 

strangeness of a different oultare. The supplemental battery of tests, 
MMPI, Strong Vocational interest Hank, the Questionnaire or Survey), 
was aimed at controlling to some degree several of these factors. For 
instance, those students scoring over ?0 on any of the Scales of the 
MMPI, or evaluated as probably neurotic by means of the TkT, will be 
excluded in a second phase of the investigation since it is probable 
that they may be suffering from?^f°i,tel may affect 

either their motivation or their performance. Students with all ratings 
nnder Bt in the interest Hank, (in the pattern of analysis of their 
major field of study as suggested by the school they attend), may also 
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be excluded as possibly being in the wrong field of study; similar 
procedures will be adopted with those spending more than a standard de- 
viation above the mean in the number of hours dedicated to extracur- 
ricular activities, or to part-time work; with those with unhappy home 
life, or from another country, and more generally, with those high in 
variables which correlate negatively either with motivation or perfor- 
mance, ^ so doing it is expected that the correlations between mo- 
tivational variables and performance may become clearer for those stu- 
dents remaining after this screening process. But it might also happen 
otherwise, and the students excluded in this second phase will be con- 
trasted with those included, since all these variables may or may not 
affect their performance. 



General Procedure 

The following types of statistical analyses have been performed 
on all the variables discussed above. 

1. Matrices of intercorrelations for the entire sample of fresh- 
men (first all students together, then boys and girls separately, and 
finally students in each school), have been obtained. It was important 
which variables, among those selectedt had some bearing on 
both academic motivation and college achievement. A total of 957 stu- 
dents was coded and analyzed. The class for the academic year 1964- 
1965 comprised over 1,000 s^ ,.,<.onts, but some had to be excluded because 
of incomplete data (particularly the ratings from high school, scores 
in the CEEB, or grade-point high school average, more common in a 
number of non-American students) or because, for various reasons, they 
failed to be present at one or more testing sessions. It is important 
to indicate, however, that all the tests for n Ac were scored and coded 
without excluding those with incomplete stories, as it is usually done 
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when studying n Ach (see e.g., Veroff et , I960). 



2, Coefficients of multiple correlation between academic motiva- 
tion (as measured by the TAT), academic potential (CEEB scores) and 
grade-point average in college have been obtained, not only for the 
whole sample, but also for boys and girls separately, and lor selected 



samples excluding those students with psychological disturbances, wrong 
field of study, high number of extracurricular activities, etc. 



3. Coefficients of multiple correlation have been obtained between 



the above variables plus many others such as grade-point average in 
high school, religiousness, etc., in order to find, from all the vari- 
ables analyzed, the best predictors of academic performance in college. 
In order to carry out some of the objectives and hypotheses 



mentioned in chapter 2, some special investigations have been conducted. 
Figures 3.1 and 3.2 represent graphically two of the most importaht. 



Figure 3.1 

Sv£es of acMeife performance at different ability levels 
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fol3i)w4fig the procedure indicated in Figure 3,1 all students 
were classified in one of the 9 cells. Then the academic motivation 
scores of those placed in each cell were cojgjuted. If n Ac is a rele- 
vant variable the students in cell 9 should be higher in n Ac than those 
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in cell 1; and, probably, those in cells 6 and 8 will be higher in n 
Ac than those in cells 4 and 2, respectively. The means in n Ac for 
other contrasting cells have also been tested for significance. Boys 
and girls were also analyzed separately, means of this procedure 
it is felt that some inadequacies in the concepts of overachievement 
and underachievement (see Lavin, I 965 , pp, 24ff , )., have been avoided, 

A similar method, i llu strated in Figure 3*2, was used for analyzing 
different motivational levels. 



Figure 3.2 

^ademic performance ^ different motivational levels 
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Again the means for the average CEEB scores for all the students in 
each cell were computed, and then tested for significance in contrasting 
cells, such as 9 versus 1, 6 versus 4, 8 versus 2 and others. Boys, 
^irls, and all students were treated separately. Other statistical 
analyses which have been performed will be indicated at their proper 
place in the following chapters. 



Overview 



<r<j* lf>Q «• 

CHAPTER -v F 0 U R 
MIN RESULTS AND FINDINGS 



To present in detail all the results and findings of this study 
would take too much space and would become very tiresome for the 
O reader. Tens of thousands of simple correlations among all the var- 

iables, and thousands of multiple correlations and tests of signifi- 
cance have been computed. In this chapter only the main results and 
findings will be discussed. Other aspects of the study, its «>prin- 
cipal limitations," and its "positive contributions," will be indi- 
cated in the following two chapters where some additional results 
will be presented. As a whole, we advance that the present investi- 
gation has been successful but only to a moderate degree. From another 
( however, because of the trends uncovered and the new 
insights that the study has led to and afforded (see chapter 6) we 

consider the results obtained as very successful and extremely pro- 
mising. 

1. Personality variables 

Academic motivation and a cademic potential 
The first hypothesis to be tested, mentioned at the end of chap- 
ter 2, has been confirmed but solely for male students. The correla- 
tion between the average CEEB scores (a measure of academic potential) 
and the n Ac scores for the entire freshmen class (N=957) is -.044, 
indicating that the motivational V'\riable is probably independent, and 
not significantly related to intelligence or academic potential. The 
average CEEB scores has been selected because fes discovered by means 
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of numerous analyses and computations) they appear to reflect better 
the academic potential. However, similar and negative correlations 
were obtained by using instead the Verbal and Mathematics scores in- 
dependently (-»017 and -.049 respectively). 

But here we begin to find the first difference between the sexes. 
When boys (N=7?2) and girls (N“185) were treated separately, the cor- 
relation between average CEEB scores and n Ac is more negative (signi- 
ficantly so, p <'. 05 ) for the boys, -.094, but positive and almost sig- 
nificant (p ^ 10 ) for the girls, +.137. We are at a loss for an expla- 
nation of this difference, but some probable considerations will be 
offered at the end of the chapter after all the main findings have 
been summarized. 

The amount of academic motivation found in the stories is prac- 
tically the same for boys ( 1 ^= 772 : mean = 11.2; standard deviation - 6.9) 
as for girls (N=185: mean = 10.7; standard deviation = 7.1). The mean 
for boys is higher but the difference is small and nonsignificant. In 
fact, of all the undergraduate Schools in the University, the group of 
girls from the Foreign Service School has the highest mean, 14.1, in 
n Ac of all the schools, boys included, probably because the selec- 
tivity is high since admission is very limited for them (an average 
of only 25 girls are accepted from over 400 applications). These 
girls also have the highest average CEEB scores ( 667 . 3 ) of any School 
of the University. This similarity in the amount of academic motiva- 
tion gives reason to conclude that the method for measuring n Ac i^ 
no^v,differentially valid for the two sexes, and confirms similar 
findings, regarding n Ach, with Brazilian (Angelini, 1959), Japanese 
(Hayashi and Habu, 1962), and German female students (Heckhausen, I 963 ). 
In a recent book the last mentioned author concludes; 
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Compared with women undergraduates in the United 
States, those in Brazil, Japan and Germany constitute 
a selected minority whose achievement-oriented self- 
concept is closer to that of the male sex (Cf. Heck- 
hausen, 1967, p. 18). 

It is probable that we have confirmed those findings b-^cause not 
only 3J1 the Foreign Service School, but also in the Schools of Nursing 
(N=85) and of Languages (N=70) the selectivity is veiy high. In the 
Language School the girls have a slightly higher CEEB score than the 
boys. At any rate, in the amount of n Ac scored we have not found 
significant differences between males and females. 

Motivation and Academic Performance 
The criteria for measuring academic performance have been the 
various grade-point averages: (l) at the end of the first semester, 

(2) at the end of the second semester, and (3) the combined average 
for the first year in college. Table 4.1 presents the correlations 
between these criteria, total n Ac in the six pictures, and some of 
the subcategories which comprise academic motivation. 



Table 4.1 

Relationship between academic motivation (n Ac), some of its 
subcategories, and academic performSice (GPA), 
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i .075’* 
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1 ' 
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* ** significant beyond the .05 and .01 levels respectively. 



As can be seen, all these correlations are low but positive. 
Despite their low values, since N is large, most of the correlations 
are significant, a good number beyond the .01 level of confidence. 
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Tha results, then, do confirm the basic hypothesis of this investigation, 
even though the degree of confirmation is moderate. However, there 
are various and suggestive definite trends in Table 4.1. (s) 
correlations are higher fo 2 > the second semester GPA (and consequently 
for liie f • ‘ t year GPA) than for uhe first semester. This is a3-so 
true (though not shown in the Table), for all the undergraduate 
schools (College, Foreign Service, Languages, Business, Nursing), as 
well as separately for boys and girls , either all together or within 
each of the schools. The difference between the two sexes is in the 
degree of significance, not in the direction of the trend, (b) Of 
all the subcateg^-^ies we have scored. Instrumental Activity (l) is by 
far the usst, even better than the total n ‘c, again in all groups by 
schools, and in both sexes. The combination of Listrumental Activity + 
Obstacles (or Blocks) + Positive Outcome (IBO) also correlates better 
in all groups than total n Ac. This may be an important finding and 
w.ilx receii^e proper attention in chapter 6. The other subcategories 
nou incG-uded the Table either follow the same trend (A+, B, 0, Th) 
or are negative or insignificant (N, A-, G+, G-). This is also sugges- 
tive, and in that rhapter the data will be discussed and presented in 
more de'^a.il. (c) All in all, Ac appears to be more positively cor- 
related, and -'-o better predict academic performance, for girls than for 
boys. A grea-ter number of correlations reach the .01 level of signi- 
xicuice for female students. We find here a second di)J*ference between 
the sexes that T-nll be discussed later in the chapter. The same trend 
will appear when presenting, for boys and girls, the correlations 
between GPA and CEEB scores, and the correlations between GPA in high 
school and in college, (d) Although the GPA for the second year in 
college vras not to be included in the present study (but in a second 
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phase or stage), we have already computed the correlations, for all 
girls or^, beteen the s_econd year of GPA in college and n Ac. These 
new correlations are similar to those for the first year GPA. There 
is reason to believe, however, that, (as in similar investigations with 
n Ach mentioned in chapter 1) n Ac may be a better predictor of per- 
formance when a longer span of time has elapsed between the measure- 
ment of n Ac and the criterion of academic performance, but this ques- 
tion r.eds further research. We have neither confirmed nor disproved 

it. In the first two semester of college, let us repeat, this has been 
found to be true. 

It may be interesting to note in passing that, for the boys, (as 
the negative correlations would suggest) the higher the average CEEB 
scores the lower is their mean n Ac. Those students over ?00 in CEEB 
(K= 57) have a mean of 10.42 in n Ac, lower, but not significantly so, 
than the mean for all the students and for ill boys and all girls. 

classifying the boys into "high" CEEB scores (mean: 63O.I), "medium" 
(600.1) and "low" (570.6), the means for n Ac are respectively: 10.94*? 
11.45 and 11.44. The trend is not similar with the girls (means; 10.84, 
9.28, 9.66). But, as these data suggest, the correlations be*tween 
academic potential and academic motivation are very probably non linear, 
and the upper third of the male s*^dents (high CEEB scores) are not 
the most motivated. Heckhausen may be correct when he writes : 

More precisely: from a certain high degree of 
native ability on up, improvements in ijitelligent 
performances is promoted more by increases in the 
strength of motivation than by increases in the 
level of native capacity which is already high. . . 

(1967, p. 129). 

High Achievers versus Low Achievers 
I^ 3.1 of the preceding chapter we proposed an experi— 

menta3. design for analyzing the relationships between observed int^Uec- 
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tual ability (CEEB scores) and observed academic performance (college 
grades). By doing so we hoped to avoid sore confusion in the concepts 
of over, and underachievement. As can be seen in Figure 3,1 or Table 
4.2, for those students of high intellectual ability (cells 1-3) over- 
3'Chievement can^ iot occur . The academic performance category of a 
student in the highest ability grouping can only be equal or less than 
the ability classification; vice versa, the performance of a student 
in the lowest ability (cells 7-9) group can only be equal or greater 

than the ability classification, and therefore he cannot be an under- 
achiever. 

In Table 4.2 all students about whom we had complete data in aTT 
variables (N= 862), have been classified according to the criteria of 
3*1« Three groups of students with approximately the same num- 
ber of subjects were made: those with high, medium and low GPA at the 

end of the first year of college. Then each of these groups was fur- 
the^cclaSSified into high, medium and low CEEB scores. The 9 resul- 
tant cells control for ability and performance. Then the mean n Ac 
lor all students in each cell was obtained and has been included in 
parenthesis in the center of the cells. The lower part of each cell 
has the corresponding N and the number (from 1 to 9) assigned to each 
cell. The figures in the upper part indicate the means of the CEEB 
scores and of the GPA for each group of students respectively. 
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See Table 4,2 on the following page 
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Table 4.2 



Academic 

OBSERVED 

ACADEMIC 

ABILITY 

(Av.CEEB) 

High 

CEEB 



motivation at various levels of ability and performance 
OBSERVED PSRFORI'ffiNCE AT THE END OF FIRST 3EAR IN COELEGE 
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CEEB 



Low 

CEEB 
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iil 
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59'^.8 
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(4) f N=76 



525.5 1.74 1 534.3 2.50 
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Achievement ' | Achievement 



! 



(i) 



H=159 



I3) 



3.19 



High 
Achievement 
(n Ac = 10.32) 






N=80 



( 6 ) 



540.8 3.18 

Very High 
Achievement 



(n Ac - 10.05) I (n Ac = 13.07^ ^ (n Ac ="" 1 ^. 47 ) 

M22 (7)] N=m (8) I fefi? ^ 



High and Low acMevers are defined operationally as those students 
(in the undergraduate schools of this Dniversity) who were at oppo- 
site ends in the two levels (performance and ability): for instance, 

first third in GPA and last third in CEEB, or last third in GPA and 
first third in CEEB. Cells 1 and 9 are the clearest examples: very 
low achievers versus very high achievers. It can be seen that the 
difference in average motivation is very high: 8.21 versus 12 . 47 . 

The t test gives the statistic 3M, significant beyond the<C001 level 
(df= 1 . 6 ). Motivation is a relevant variable in academic performance. 
Cell 1, the lowest in achievement is also the lowest in motivation. 
Except for cell 6 (lower in n Ao than cell 2 ) the trends are always in 
the e::q)ected direction. The low achievers (cells 1, 2, 4) have an aver- 
age n Ao of 9.85; the high achievers (oeUs 6 , 8 , 9) an average of 11.95; 
with the moderate achievers (cells 3 , 5 , 7 ) in between: 11.48. The first 
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row of cells shows the relationship very clearly; very low achievers, 
low achievers and moderate (or expected) achievers rise from 8.21 to 
11.31 to 12.30 in motivation. However, the group lo;rast in CEEB and 
GPA (cell 7 ) and the group highest in CEEB and GFA (cell 3) do not 
have the lowest or highest mean .n Ac, showing again that the relation- 
ships between the variables are not high or strictly linear. In the 
cells of the medium GPA category (2, 5. 8 ) as the CEEB scores decrease, 
the mean n Ac increases: 11 . 31 for the low achievers, 12.10 for the 
moderate achievers (expected achievement), -nd 13. 07 for the high 
achievers. Motivation is again clearly related to academic performance: 
within the same category of academic performance, the lowest the aca- 
demic potential the highest the academic motivation. 

Males and Females Separately 

In Table 4,3 we have performed the same classification as in 
Table 4.2 but for males and females . soarately. The number in paren- 
thesis on the left-hand margin of the cells represents the mean n Ac 
for all the boys in that cell; the one on the right-hand, the mean n 
Ac for all the girls in that cell. For the sake of clarity the means 

of the CEEB scores and of the GPA in college have been excluded; they 
are similar to those in Table 4.2. 



See Table 4.3 on the following page 
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Table 4. 3 

Academic motivation at vrrious levels of ability and 
performance for boys and girls separately 

OBSERVED OBSERVED PERFORMANCE AT THE END OF FIRST YEAR IN COLLEGE 
ACADEIIEC 

POTENTIAL 
(Av.CEEB) 



High 

CEEB 



Medium 

CEEB 



Low 

CEEB 



Ihe trends are identical for boys aiid girls. Cell 1, very low 
achievers, has the lowest mean n Ac of all 9 cells for both sexes 
(difference between cells 1 and 9 significant beyond the .001 level). 
The low achievers (cells, 1, 2, 4) have an average n Ac of 9.92 (boys) 
and 8.97 (girls). The moderate achievers (cells 3, 5, 7) an average 
n Ac of 11.51 (boys) and 10.12 (girls). The high achievers (cells 6, 

8, 9) an average n Ac of 12.42 (fe^ys) and 10.68 (girls). The differ- 
ence between the means for the groups of high and low achievers are 
significant in both sexes beyond the .01 level. The trends in moti- 
■‘^ation in cells 1, 2, 3» and in cells 1, 4, 7» are clear. As achieve- 
ment increases motivation also increases. But the relationships are 
not perfect for all cells. It is only when the extremes are contrasted; 
very high achievers versus very low achievers, or the three cells of 
^®hievers (9f 8, 6) /"ersus the three cells of low achievers (4, 
o 

ERIC 



Low GPA 


Medium GPA 


High GPA 


c».37; (6.507 

Very Low 
Achievement 


1508) (ir.'si)' 

Low 

Achievement 


( 11 . 80 ) ( 14 . 20 ) 

Moderate or 
EsqDected Achiev. 


(1) 


(2) 


(2) 


(10.23) (8.60) 

Low 

Achievement 


(13.25) (7.50) 

Moderate or 
Expected Achiev. 


(9.96) ( 11 . 75 ) 

! High 

Achievement 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(10.50) (8.67) 

Moderate or 
E3q)ected Achiev. | 


(13.81) (10.62) 

High 

Achievement 


(13.51) (9.69) ' 

Very High ! 

Achievement 


C2iJ 





(21. 
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2, 1) that the means differ significantly. 

We also classified al l students according to the schema of Figure 
3.2: first into high, medium and low GPA, and then into high, medium, 

and low n Ac. The means for- those with high GPA were 11.13 iii n Ac 
and 62? in CEEB scores, for those with medium GPA 10.99 in n Ac and 
598 in CEEB scores, for those with low GPA 10.14 in n Ac and 585 in 
CEEB scores. All are in the e:qpected direction. The students with 
high n Ac (mean = 18.78) had a mean of 598 in CEEB scores; those with 
medium n Ac (mean = 9.96) had a mean of 600 in CEEB scores; and those 
with low n Ac (mean = 2.54) had a mean of 606 in CEEB scores. These 
last results confirm the negative correlation between n Ac and CEEB 
scores found for all students. 

The best predictors 

Academic motivation, as we have measured it, has been shown to 
be positively related to academic performance. However, there are 
two other groups of variables that consistently have appeared as being 
more positively related to performance and that, undoubtedly, are more 
relevant and possess a much greater predictive value. These are the 
CEEB scores and the hi^h school GPA (or QPI) • Table 4,4 gives the 
correlations between GPA at the end of first year of College and six 
variables. Three of these variables refer to GPA in high school or 
past academic performance: the converted rank in High School (24),, 

the GPA in the last semester (25) and the total High School GPA (26). 
The other three refer to academic potential: the Verbal (50), Math 
(51) and average (52) CEEB scores. We have added, in parenthesis, 
the correlations between n Ac and all six variables. 



o 



Table 4.4 



Correlations between CEEB scores, performance in high school 

and performance in college 



Variables = 


50 





L_ _52 


: 24 


2^ 1 9^ 


All 

students 

H = 957 


.324 

(-.017) 


,312 

(-.049) 


.374 

(-,044) 


.533 

(.079) 


(.075) 


,541 

(.090) 


Boys 
N = 772 


.296 

(-.057) 


,318 

(-.075) 


,360 

(-,094) 


,518 

(,082) 


,528 

(.073) 


,525 

(.097) 


Birls 
N = I85 

1 

1 


,423 

(.157) 


,381 

(.090) i 


.467 

(.137) 


,613 

(.107) 


,644 

(.129) 


,628 I 
(.095| 



A few important conclusions can be inferred from Table 4,4, (i) 

The relationships between the CEE® scores (50,51,52) and the first year 
college GPA • are positive and significant, as well as consistently 
higher for girls than for boys, (2) Hie relationships between aca- 
demic performance in high school (24, 25, 26) and first yea;' GPA in 
college are very substantial, and again higher for girls than for 
boys. This study, in confirmation of many others, shows once more 
that past performance (in high school) is the best predictor of future 
performance (in college). Of all the variables studied in their rela- 
tionship to performance in college, these (24,25, and 26) are ly far 
the best and most significant, (3) As expected, a Ac as measured 
from the TAT, correlates positively with the GPA in high school (pa- 
renthesis in Table 4,4,), This is true in boys and girls but, as in 
previous instances, the correlations are somewhat higher for the girls 
than for the boys, (4) The correlations between CEEB scores and n 
Ac (parenthesis in Table 4,4 in variables 50,51,52)are positive for 
girls and negative fo:.' boys, ¥e have -.ted this above and it appears 
that academic potential and academic motivation are more intimately 
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related in girls than in boys; as if academic motivation were, so to 
speak, automatically present in those girls who have a fairly high 
degree of native ability and are attending college. (5) The correla- 
tions (not included in Table ^.4) between average CEEb scores (vari- 
able 52) and academic performance in high school (variables 2^, 25 
and 26) are high, namely; +.302, +. 284 , +.3II for all students; +.293, 
+.290, +.322 for all boys; and +. 4 ? 8 , +.385 and +. 3?2 for all girls. 
Therefore, (a) the best single predictor of future performance in 
college, as indicated, is performance in high school; (b) GPA in 
high school can be considered, as we did in the prededing chapter, as 
a variable that comprises intellective as well as motivational factors 
(it correlates positively with both CEEB and n ^c). It is highly 
probable that for this reason such multidimensional variables as the 
GPA in high school are better predictors of future academic perfor- 
m^ce than variables more exclusively either intellective (CEEB) or 
motivational (n Ac) when these are employed separately. 

M ultiple Correlations 

Thus far we have shown the relationships between a single vari- 
able: n Ac, CEEB scores, GPA in high school, and GPA in college. In 
chapter two the hypothesis was advanced that students high in both 
academic potential and academic motivation would more successfully 
achieve at the college level. The findings presented in Tables 4.2, 

4.3 and 4.4 have confirmed this hypothesis, at least indirectly. We 
have also shown that both variables: CEEB scores (Table 4.4) and n 

Ac (Table 4.1) correlate positi\-ely with grades in college, and that 
these two variables are not positively interrelated in male students. 

The single correlations for all students, and for males and fe- 
males, between average CEEB scores and GPA in college are respectively: 
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+.37^, +.360, and +.46? (Table 4.4). When n Ac is added, the multiple 
correlations between CEEB scores + n Ac with GPA in college are respec- 
tively; +.403, +.396, +.500. As hypothesized, therefore, both variables 
together have a higher predictive value, although this value is only 
moderately higher. 

Very similar findings are obtained in the case of the GPA in 
high school. As we have seen (Table 4.4), the single correlations 
for all students, for males, and for females, between GPA in high 
school (variable 26) and GPA in college are respectively: +,54l, +.525, 
and +.628. If n Ac is added, the multiple correlations between GPA 
in high school + n Ac with GPA in college are respectively: +.552, 

+.542, +.651. Again the predictive value is moderately higher. 

We should note that the multiple correlations between average 
CEEB scores + GPA in high school with GPA in college for all students, 
all boys and all girls are respectively: +,,569, +.556, and +.662. 

Since both variables interoorrelate so highly, these i milt-ipio corre- 
lations are not much higher -tiian the ones just presented (preceding 
paragraph) between GPA in high school plus n Ac, with grades at the 
end of the first year in college. 

Some data on the other variables investigated will be offered 
under the headings that follow, but let us report at this moment that 
the best multiple correlations with regard to GPA in college from all 
the combiiiations we have tried, using 2, 3, 4, and more variables, 
are the multiple correlations of the three variables just discussed, 
and the GPA. Their values are the following: 
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Table ^,5 

Best multiple cox’relations 

Av. CEEB scores + High School GPA + n Ac = +.573 (all students) ’ 

Av, CEEB scores + High School GPA + n Ac — *t,55^ (all boys) 

Av. CEEB scores + High School GPA + n Ac - (aM girls) 

Since the correlations apply only to the undergraduate schools 

of Georgetown, there is no need to give the beta coefficients (or 
partial regression coefficients) and the standard error of the data, 
of the estimate, and of the coefficients. It is obvious that these 
multiple correlations are very substantial, especially for female 

students. Similar values were found for the correlations within each 
undergraduate school. 

Other Personality Variables 

As explained in chapter 3/ other variables have been investigated. 
Again only the main findings will be reported. Positive correlations 
were found betvxeen grades in college and measures of religiosity, of 
the hours of study per week, right choice of major according to the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, and the ratings by the Principal 
of high school and Teacher, Negative correlations were found with 
neuroticism, according to the MMPI and the TAT, with the students* 
report about their psychological and physical health, their religious 
affiliation, their living off campus, and with the number of hours of 
extracu^ridnlar activities , 

Not all these relationships are significant. The correlations 
of those variables which are positively and significantly related 
with GPA in college will be given in parenthesis (for all students, 
the boys, and the girls, with * or ** attached if they are beyond the 
,u5 lev ^r the ,01 level). Attitude toward religion (+.137**, +.143**, 
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+.079), religiousness (+.122**, +.133**, +.058), frequency of Holy 
Communion (+.117**, +.123**, +.066), total hours of study per week 
(■•■•llS**, +.115**, +.081), Principalis ratings (+.304**, +.315**, 
+.289**), and Teacher's ratings (+.284**, +.296**, +.208**). All 
these variables correlate also positively with n Ac and GPA in high 
school. This is why they add very little to the prediction of aca- 
demic perfcrmance in college. The various measures of religiosily, or 
religiousness, are significantly related with grade-point average in 
college for the male, not the female, students. This peoularity also 
holds true with regard to the relationship between n Ach- and religi- 
ousness. It appears that in girls these variables do not affect grades 
or motivation to any significant degree. This is another difference 
between the sexes cf this sample, although it could be attributed to 
the fact chat girls as a whole are more religious, the range or varia- 
tion in their religiosity is not so large (the low end has few sub- 
jects) and, therefore, there is more homogeneity in the female sample. 

The significant negative correlations between other variables 
and college GPA, for all, for boys and for girls (with their levels 
of significance! * ** beyond .05 and .01 respectively) are the fol- 
lowing: the students' report that poor psychological health prevents 

them from studying efficiently (-.I03**, -.084*, -.I96**), and the 
number of hours dedicated to extracurricular activities (-.093**, 
-.091**, -.071). The less healthy they are psychclogically cr the 
more hours of extracurricular activities that they report, the lower 
the grades obtained. It should be noted that psychological health, 
according to the MMPI or the TAT, is not related to grades signifi- 
cantly. However, psychological health a.ocording to the TAT is signi- 
fio,antly and negatively related to n Ac (..597**, -.446**, -.220**) 
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This variabls will receive more attention later in the chapter. 



2. Sociological variables 

In this study, age, parents » educational and occupational level, 
combined annual income, private versus public high school, discipline 
at home not by the father, non-i\raerican nationality, and less happy 
home life, are negatively correlated with grades in college. The 
combined annual income was classified in the following manners less 
than $8,000 = 1, from $8,000 to $12,000 = 2, from $12,000 to $20,000 = 

3, and above $20,000 = 4, The mean income for all, for boys and for 
girls was s 2,88, 2,90 and 2,85 (std, dev, in all groups less than 1,00) 
and the corresponding correlations weres -.155**, -.164**, -.086, 
showing that, particularly for boys, social class as measured by income, 
is inversely related to academic performance. 

Previous studies concerning these two variables (parents* incone 
and grrad^s) have reported apparent contradictoiy results: in some 
studies, soc.',al class appears directly related, and in some others 
inversely related, to performance (see Lavin, I965, pp, 122 ff, ), 

Lavin"s explanation for this inconsistency may be apposite; 

The situation is probably as follows; The rela- 
tionship between SES (socio-economic status) and aca- 
demic performance is positive through most of the SES 
range, ^ but at the upper SES levels, it is inverse, 

When the SES sample does not include this upper seg- 
m^t, positive relations will be found. When the 
sample does include the upper range and does not go 
the middle class, inverse relations xd.ll be 
found ( Ibid . . p. 126), 

Mciirthur (i960) has given attention to this question and asserts 
that the Eastern upper classes hold values that are not consistent 
with the American success orientation, for they stress the past rather 
than the future as the important time, and “being a gentleman or 
'keeping'* the status, over achieving as the important ^^spect of the 
person. It is probable, as Rosen (l959a) and many 
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others have shown (Crockett, 1962f Veroff et al. . 1965) that the upper 
class does not stress achievement motivation as highly as the middle 
class. But, more generally, it appears that socioeconomic class may 
he a significant variable in academic performance because it summarizes 
systematic variations in other factors such as attitudes, motivation, 
values, intelligence, etc., that are related to sucli performance. 

It is interesting to note that a happy heme life is positively 
related to n Ac in boys (+.128**) b-t negatively in girls (...O76). 

Very likely seme family and personality variables that are predictive 
of academic performance are qualitatively different for males and 
females. Srane of the possibilities we have mentioned, as well as the 
entire field of sociological variables ( and in particular socioecono- 
mic status) suggest very strongly the need for serious and further 
research on the relationships between these variables and academic 
performance with regard to both sexes. 

3. Exclusions of variables 

In the findings reported thus far, academic motivation or n Ac 
was computed for all the students about whom we had complete data on 
the other variables. This means that, as previously indicated in 
chapter 3, aU the TAT protocols were used without excluding those 
subjects with serious omissions in the stories, or who wrote very 
litliLe and did not give to the test the required minimum effort and 
attention. Veroff et al. , (I960) in their national survey of motiva- 
tion (1,619 adults, 21 years old or over) introduced a correction in 
those protocols which contained very shoru sto.ries, and excluded from 
the computations the protocols which had omissions which they consi- 
dered either serious or possibly serious: tho^^ which had or 

more, inadequate responses in one or more stories. We have not done 
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so, and, veiy likely, if the length and completeness of the protocols 
had been talcen into account our results woiild have been more positive, 
A confirmation of this probability are the following data. While 
scoring the TAT stories for n Ac, those -otocols which created in 
the scorer a very strong impression that the student was being very 
uncooperative, were assigned a special rating, as we ll as those 
which contained very incoherent, negative, unrealistic and so to 
sj)eak ^neurotic* stories. Itoy of these protocols were also incom- 
plete in one or more stories. If we exclude these cases, the simple 
correlations between n Ac and academic performance in college, as 
well as the multiple correlations between motivation, other variables, 
and performance in college are consistently higher. Table A, 6 shows 
some of the simple correlations between n Ac and GPA in college after 
excluding all these students. 

Table 4.6 

Relationship beti-reen the n Ac of all freshmen and of selected 
freshmen mth GPA at the end of first year in college 



Samples 


Total n Ac 


Total IBO 


Total I 


All students 


(N=957) 


+.103** 


+.111** 


+.117** 


Selected St. 


(H=6l'f) 


+.152** 


+,159** 


+.159** 


All males 


(N=772) 


+.072* 


+.084* 


+.090* 


Selected m. 


(N=459) 


+.139** 


+.145** 


+.147** 


All females 


(N=185) 


+.231** 


+.239** 


+.250** 


Selected f. 


(«=155) 


+.226** 


+.251** 


i +.276** 



We have included in Table 4.6 the data of the entire samples for 
purposes of comparison. All correlations in the selected samples have 
increased greatly. In particular, the subcategory of instrumental 
activity once again is the most positively related to academic per- 
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fomance. It is sTiggestivo to note that over ten uir.ies more boys 
( 313 ) than girls (30) have been excluded in the selected samples. 
The sample ci boys was reduced by 40 percent, but that of girls by 
only 14 percent. It seems that female students followed the test»s 

instructions better and were more cooperative and less "neurotic" 
in their stories. 

Table 4.7 presents sone of the multiple correlations for this 
sample of selected freshmen. 



raoie 



Variables 



Av. CEEB + HSGPA + n Ac 



Av. CEEB + HSGPA + n Ac -> Religiosity 
Av. CEEB + HS rant^ + n Ac + Religiosity! +.564 



Av. CEEB + HSGPA + n Ac + H. Communion 



All students 



+.590 

+.591 



+.589 



college GPA 


3 ' Bovs 


' Girls i 


: +.577 


1+.679 : 

j 


I 

i +.575 


I+.681 ! 


i +.53C 


i 

; +.662 


/ 

+.563 

1 


+.679 

i 



If the multiple correlations in the first line of Table 4.7 are 
compared with those in Table 4.5- the correlations for this selected 
sample are higher, but only slightly higher. Table 4.7 shows also 
that very little predictive value is gained by adding a fourth vari- 
able (religiousness, frequency of Holy Communion) or by replacing the 
converted rank in high school for the GPA. The same remains true (as 
we mentioned before) if otlier variables are introduced, such as Prin- 
cipal's or Teacher's ratings, and the Verbal, the Math scores.or both 
of them separately (not combined). If instead of the total n Ac, onl;y 
I is used, the multiple correlations are somewhat higher. 

We need to indicate, finally, that in a further screening of 
this selected sample we excluded non-American students, those who 
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considered themselves less healthy,, those with unhappy home 3.ife, with 
the lowest scores in religious variables, and with very high scores 
either in family income or in the number of extracurricular activi- 
ties. For this second sample the correlation between total n Ac and 
GPA in college reached the value of +.28?** (versus +.I 52 ** in the 
previous sample and +.IO 3 ** for all students, see Table k.^). How- 
ever the sample comprised only a tobal of students. No conclusions 
should be drawn from this rather small and somewhat artificial sample. 
It only shows that many and complex variables contribute to obscurt^ 
the relationship between n Ac and performance in college. 

Males versus Females 

A3.1 the findings reported have manifested the multiplicity of 
variables that can be related, directly or jjidirectly, to success in 
academic performance. Not all these variables have been studied, and 
even the ones an^ayzed are, undoubtedly, veiy complex. Ihe most 
general conclusion concerning the findings, seems to be that both 
intellective and non-intellective variables (and, among the latter, 
academic motivation) are significantly related to success in college 
as measured by the grade-point average. This would explain why the 
grade-point average obtained in high school, which contains both in- 
tellective and non-inteLlective factors, has been found to be the 
best smgle predictor of achievement in college. Another conclusion 
is the consistently higher relationships in female students bett^een 
some of the variables stiidied (GPA in high school, CEEB, n Ac) and 
academic performance in college. This conclusion confirms many other 
studies assessing the relationships between sex and academic perfor- 
mance (see v.g. , Lavin, I 965 , pp. 128ff; Jackson, 1955» pp. 296-301). 
Females attain higher academic performance than males. In our study. 
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the mean grade-pojjit average for all males was 2,50; for all females: 
2.58, In the Foreign Service School where selectivity for females is 
very high, and the mean n Ac s.s reported above also very high, tJie 
grade-point average for females was 3.16 while that for males was 2,61, 
Other studies have also shown that for females multiple correlations 
among different- variables and grades in coilege are higher than for 
males (Abelson, 1952; Scamell, I960; Birdie, I96I), There is little 
doubt thao college academic performance is more predictable for female 
than for male students. In particiaar, as we have found, intelligence 

and high school grade-point average, or high school rank, correlate 
highly with college grades. 

It is difficult to give valid reasons for the differences between 
sexes and. in particular for the higher correlations, in female students, 
that we have oo:isistently obtained, in all likelihood the findings can 
only be understood in terais of a very complex variety of differences 
in attitudes , values and behavior which result from biological deter- 
minants and mostly from the fact that males and females are socialised 
differently. We propose the following considerations as plausible 
explanations for the findirjgs obtained in this study. But no attempt 
is made to extend these explanations as applying equally to other 
samples, and undoubtedly all these questions need further research and 
more comprehensive, as well as longitudinal, studies. 

1. Most girls in our sample (I57 from a total of 185) came either 
from the School of Nursing (8?) or the School of Languages (70). In 
the School of nursing all students take the same courses, taught by 
the same professors, during the first year, A very similar (although 
not identical) situation is found in the School of languages. There 
is. therefore, much less variability, in course content and professors. 
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•for females than for males, with the consequent less variability of 
sub.leot matters and of different criteria in grading. The male stu- 
dents belong to the College (434), and the Schools of Foreign Service 
( 195 ), Business (100) and Languages (43). In the College flnn,, they 
select Bachelor of Arts in general or pre-med, as well as Bachelor of 
Science with majors in Chemistry, Biology, Physios, and Mathematics. 
Many other majors are also available. There is a much greater source 
of variation deriving from a much greater number of courses and dif- 
ferent professors. In chapter three we mentioned these and other fao- 
tors-- as possibly affecting the grade-point average and its correla- 
tions with other variables, Sinoo all these factors more often apply 

to males than to females, they oould account for some of the differ- 
ejices we have found, 

2. As we suggested, in Georgetown University there is more selec- 
tivity regarding girls than boys. The CEEB scores of the 28 girls in 
the School of Foreign Service is the highest in any group of the entire 
freshman class. The School of Languages also has more rigid criteria, 
for selecting girls than bo 3 rs, and, as a result, they have a higW 

CEEB average than the boys. Similar high selectivity applies to the 
School of Nursing. This factor of hi^er selectivity can also account 
4. or some of the differences. One example will suffice. The ratit.-gs 
by the Pr-incipal and the Teacher from high school have these means 
and standard deviations for the boys: 4.1, 4.2; .64,and,67 while for 
the girls they are respectively: 4.3, 4.4; .59 and .62, The means are 
higher for the girls and the standard deviations smaller. 

3, We reported that the number of hours dedicated to extracur- 
ricular activities was inversely related to grades or academic perfor- 
mance. The mean number of hours spent by the boys in extracurricular 

ERIC - - 
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activities is l6A3 (std. dev, = 11.17), the mean for the girls: 12.55 
(std. dev. = 8.79). The same trend is true with regard to the number 
of hours dedicated to study. These factors could also account for the 
findings that girls perform better academically. They, so to speak, 

produce more in accordance with, or within the limits of, their poten- 
tialities , 

A more important 33Q)lanation for the differences found may be 
the following. As we showed in Table 4.6 with the selected sample of 
students, many more boys than girls were excluded from this sample for 
being less cooperative while taking the tests and for leaving more 
questions incomplete and writing more ‘neurotic* stories. This lack 
of cooperation may e^qjlain why the correlations were less significant 
for male students. In connection with this aspect the quotation from 
Lavin that follows may be pertinent: 

Because academic success for males is considered 
more significant in terms of later occupational suc- 
-^ess, family pressures on them to do well in school 
?re probably stronger than they aro for females. If 
academic success is more directly involved with the 
male‘s affective ties to his family, the school might ^ 

be more likely to become an arena in which either 
compulsive confonaity to, or rebelliousnes s from, ' 

parental expectations may occur (Lavin, 1965, p. I30). 

1 

Either compulsiveness or rebelliousness may, then, lead to poorer 
performance or to lower correlations among the variables studied. 

5. The above consideration is related to another aspect which 
may be the most significant. As many studies have suggested (v.g. 

Lesser, 1964, McClelland, 1965c) we need a differential psychology of 
motivation for men and women. It appears that "thought relates more 
to operant action in males than females and more to respondent action 
in females than males" (McClelland, 1966, p. 481). Respondent measures 
such as performance tests, answers to examinations, questionnaires, etc., 
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may, therefore, have some advantage for women over men. In other words, 
women are probably more "oonfe.xtual, " more "other directed" than men, 
more influenced their surroundings, including the test instructions, 
and therefore, more cooperative and respondent. Teachers may also 
grade them more benevolently. Men, on the other hand, may be more 

apt to act out their fantasies and to behave in a more independent 
and less confo3:Tiiing manner* 

6. We reported in the preceding chapter that creativity was not 
highly related to academic performance, that outstanding scientists 
often did not receive outstanding grades in college. Male students, 
as a whole, may be more creative, and their academic potential may not 
be reflected in their grades as accurately as it may be reflected in 
women. It is also probable that our measure of n Ac has different 
functional relationships for men and women. Likewise, as some studies 
have shox^n (for instance. Field, 1951; Atkinson, 1966), very likely 
female motivation is less often separate or independent from social 
acceptability. Poor grades and poor performance can be a cause of 

greater concern and avoidance (because of their social implications) 
for females than for males. 

7. We may also speculate that the model of a good student is a 
female model. Female teachers, in elementary and high schools, far 
outnumber male ceachers. If the »good»» student is truly a .female 
model, then, for the male, deviation from the student role actually 
constitutes a confirmation of his masculinity. T. Parsons (19A9) 
made use of this consideration in an attempt to account for certain 
patterns of aggressive behavior. It may filso account for different 
patterns of academic behavior. 

8. Finally, there is some evidence that the females of the 



present study were a .much more homogeneous group than the males.. We 
have already mentioned the lesser variability found in them in such 
variables as courses, professors, number of extracurricular activi- 
ties, hours of study, and ratings by Principals and Teachers. In 
addition, the standard deviations for most of the variables studied 
(e,g. religiousness, CEEB scores, high school GPA, etc.) are always 
lower for girls than for boys« This greater homogeneity in the female 
students may also account for the more "homogeneous" results. 

If all or some of these explanations have any validity, they can 
shed l«ght on the differences obtained and on the reasons why academic 
performance is, in fact, more predictable in females than in males. 
However, although it is interesting and suggestive to speculate about 
the factors underlying the sex differences, more research and evidence 
are needed, in particular through longitudinal studies, and more attempts 
by behavioral scientists to begin to build upon solid ground the dif- 
ferential psychology of motivation for men and women. 
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CHAPTER FIV E 
MAJOR LIMITATIONS 



General Comments 

The results and findings presented in chapter four have indicated 
the moderate success achieved in this investigation. Other positive 
contributions will be discussed in the next chapter. Here we will 
concentrate on the shortcomings and major limitations of our research. 
We have measured a variable, n Ac, that is positively related to aca- 
demic performance, but although most of the correlations we have ob- 
tained are significant, they are low, sometimes very low. We inves- 
tigated academic motivation in the hope that it wo»ld ha\'S greater 
predictive power toward academic performance in college than, for 
instance, the academic potential of the students as measured by the 
CEEB scores. In this aspect we have not been successful. The CEEB 
scores, and most of all, the GPA attained by the students during 

their years in higli school, have a much greater predictive power than 

that 

the ^fariable, n Ac, we have studied. We have confirmed again /past 
academic performance as reflected by the grades obtained in high 
school is the best single predictor of the grades to be achieved in 
college. In addition, contrary to our expectations, the motivational 
variable does not appear to be clearly unrelated to intelligence in 
female students. We were trying to isolate a non-intellective vari- 
able but cannot be sure of having succeeded. Probably all variables, 
intellective as well as non-intellective, are personality variables 
and therefore inter-dependent or inter-related. 2h the following 
pages we will attempt to find some explanations for these and other 
limitations in the research findings we have reported. 
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The Criterion of Academic Performance 
This is the first consideration that comes to mind when reflecting 
upon the reasons that could account for the low value of the correla- 
tions. In order to validate n Ac we have used grade-point average, 
a criterion which, as explained in chapter three, is far from ade- 
quate, It still remains probable that n Ac may be a valid measure of 
true and relevant academic motivation, for those students who are high 
in this varialiLe may be more creative and more deeply academically 
oriented than their moderate or poor grades in college would lead us 
to believe. It may be that n Ac is highly related to significant as- 
pects of the academic professions after completion of school. Ac w« 
iTientioned, students with high grades are not always the best scien- 
tista. However, we have no evidence in this direction and these thoughts 
may be a post hoc explanation, an attempt to dismiss the condusicn 
that our findings have been only moderately positive. Two facts, how- 
ever, are clear: (a) behavioral and educational scientists are in, 

increasing agreement that college grades are far from being an ideal, 
or even trustworthy , criterion of academic achievement; (b) we have 
indeed uncovered a consistent trend in the findings, showing that 
either globally or by the separate undergraduate schools, n Ac cor- 
relates more positively with the grades in the second than in the first 
semester; if this trend were to hold true for all the following semes- 
ters, n Ac would have a greater predictive power for the four years of 
college than for the first year, the only year we have investigated. 

We might add that this trend of better correlations with the second 
than first semester (between n Ac and grades) was not found with re- 
gard to CEEB scores and to GPA in high school. If this were confirmed 
through the following years, n Ac could be a truly predictive and rele- 

o 
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vant variable. However, in female students n Ac and the second year 
grade-point average did not show this increasing trend (nor a decrea- 
sing one). The only inference that can be drawn at this moment is the 
advisability of continuing this investigation on the relationships 
between n Ac and the grade-point average, during each successive year 
and at the end of the four years of college. 

Time of T esting 

The particular time at which we tested the students for academic 
motivation was, unfortunately, veiy inadequate or not propicious^ The 
tests for motivation were given on a Saturday, four days after the 
freshmen arrived on campus 5 during the so-called *Orientaticn-noek* 
and, most of all, before they had attended any classes in college. 

This we consider a very improper procedure. It was convenient to do 
so, it was, practically, the only way of getting all students together 
under similar conditions, but we are, and were, aware that this pro- 
cedure had many shortcomings and limitations. Since the tests were 
given on Saturclay, after various days of long sessions of other tes- 
tings, of orientation lectures, and in the midst of so many novel emo- 
tions and new surroundings and situations, the students were not in 
the best frame of mind for another session of tests and on such a day, 
More important, if valid, the motivation we measured cannot be called 
"college academic motivation." The freshmen had no real knowledge of 
college academic life, of its special demands and its differences from 
previous academic settings. Strictly speaking, we measured, either 
a) high school motivation, b) motivation before college, or c) their 
unrealistic aspirations with regard to their future academic perfor- 
mance in college. Had the tests been given after a few weeks or months 
of college life., the chances of having measured a more realistic (and 
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probably more valid) college academic motivation would have been much 
higher. In addition, the fact that the testing took place during the 
very first week in coHege when most of the students had just begun to 
be away from their families for the first time, was also a further 
shortcoming in our procedure. While scoring the TAT stories we were 
constantly reminded of this particular limitation. A great percentage 
of the stories contained f feelings of homesickness, of the fact 

that they were away from h» the first time. Had we measured 

tho netsd for affiliation of the • u.ients, it would almost certainly. 



have been high, much higher than under more normal or usual circum- 
st^ces. Very likely this prominence of homesickness in their minds 
and hearts, and feelings of affiliation, prevented the students from 
more accurately revealing, in their stories , their true academic moti- 
vation. 

There is little doubt that because of these and other circumstances 
we did not obtain a pure measure of n Ac. At least we cannot be sure 
of having obtained it. We caiinot defend our procedure (adopted as a 
lesser evil because of its practicality and convenience) but many of 
these limitations in the testing situation could account, in part, 
for the moderate success attained in the study. It is our intention 
to give the same TAT test, within the first semester of their senior 
year, to two samples of students from the same freshman class compid- 
sing, approximately, I50 males and 100 females, ^7 doing so^ among 
other purposes, we expect to achieve the following objectives; (1) the 
limitations of the first session of testing will not be present; (2) 
we w:'ll be able to analyze whether or not the new measure of n Ac cor- 
relates more positively with the grades at the end of the seventh and 
eighth semesters in college, and whether or not it would have correlated 
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better with the preceding semesters; (c) an opportunity will be af- 
forded to determine he reliability of this motivational variable as 
measured by the TA.T test^ We know that iiie test can be reliably scored 
but we need to know whether or not, with some degree of consistency, 
it measures the variable it is supposed to measure. A further objec- 
tive or purpose, the most basic one, for testing the students a second 
time will be e3q)lained in the next chapter. 

Nonlinear relationship 

Correlations between two variables and multiple correlations have 
been the main statistics employed in this Investigation. It must be 
remembered, however, that the Pearson correlation reflects only the 
linear relationship between two variables, Vfe have assumed this lin- 
earity in the relationships, but very likely we were not f ully justi- 
fied to do so. In general, the higher the CEEB scores, the iiigher the 
grade -point average in college, but as we have noted in the preceding 
chapter, we found just the opposite in male students regarding n Ac. 

The higher the CEEB scores of the students, the lower was their mean 
n Ac, The relationship between these two variables appeared to be 
nonlinear, and the low correlations obtained (between n Ac and GPA 
in college) may mean either a low relationship between the variab3.es 
or simply a nonlinear relationship. It is probable, since for female 
students the correlations between n Ac and CEEB scores are more linear, 
that for this reason the correlations between either of these two var- 
ibales, or both of them, with the college GPA turned out to be hiigher 
and more significant, N Ac, if linearity cannot be assumed, may still 
be a very relevant variable with regard to academic performance des- 
pite the low value of the relationship obtained. 



There is also further evidence, this time with regard to the 
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motivationsu variable (n Ac) alone, that the association between acade- 
mic motivation and academic perfoimance is nonlinear. Many studies in 
achievement motivation (n Ach) have shown that two aspects of moti- 
vation are included in the variable: hope of success and fear of 

failure (see Atk'inson and Feather, I966; Heckhausen, I967), The 
same probably applies to n Ac, Situational stress, for instance, (in 
our case, examinations) has been shown to be detrimental to failure- 
motivated subjects but beneficial to success -motivated subjects (Bart- 
maTxn, 19&3). Consequently, high scores in n Ac may lead to either 
higher or lower grades depending on whether or not the student is mo- 
tivated for success. Many recent studies, in order to better differ- 
entiate the two aspects of motivation, are selecting as persons high 
in n Ach only those with high scores in this variable and low ratings 
in anxiety scales. We have not done so. It is probable that our 
* highs* in n Ac were not high in what is called * resultant* motivation 
or success motivation. If the students who were high in n Ac were 
also high in anxiety, the relationship between n Ac scores and grades 
was very probably nonlinear. This aspect needs further investigation. 
The above considerations are only an application, to our measure, 
of the more general and widely known Yerkes-Dodson Law, Experiments 
have shown repeatedly that the relationship between the strength of 
the motive and the level of performance is curvilinear. As motivation 
increases performance also increases, but only up to a point, after 
which it decreases^ sooner and more steeply as the task to be performed 
is more difficult. That this law is applicable to our study will be 
made more apparent by the considerations under the next heading and in 
the further aspects to be discussed more fuHy in the following chapter. 
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Conce rn and Motive 

The major limitation of this research project (and at the same 
time, from another point of view, its most positive contribution, see 
chapter 6) is the strong conviction we now have that we have failed to 
measure motivational variables properly speaking. This statement 
applies not only to this and previous research conducted by us (Cortes, 
1961 ; Cortes and Gatti, I966) but also to most of the studies conducted 
in the field of human motivation, in particular to those using projec- 
tive measures and scoring need for achievement, need for affiliation, 
and need for power, ^ following the definition of n Ach and adapting, 
it, we defined n Ac as *desire to do well in school, * * competition with 
a standard of acadetiic exceU.©nce,* * concern over academic accomplish- 
ments, * We also constructed a Manual for Scoring n Ac in the pattern 
of those for n Ach, n Aff and n Power. According to this method for 
scoring motives, when the cha 3 .-acters in the sto]?ies showed c oncern 
over academic excellence, when they stated desiire to do well in school, 
or were dreaming about becoming prominent professionals and anticipa- 
ting success in the academic professions, we scored all these ideas, 
thoughts or imagery as signs of n Ac. But we are now very doubtfiiL 
that these scores can be considered as real signs or measures of moti- 
vation, We believe they are all signs of concern, not necessarily 
of motivation. The reasons for this conviction are based both on 
e3q)erimental findings and theoretical considerations. 

Experimental findings . In Table 5.1 we present the correlations 
between total n Ac, two of its subcategories: instrumental activity 

(I) and 'statements of need (F), and the GPA at the end of the first 
year for all the students, and for all males and all females separately. 
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Table 5»1 

Correlations be twee . n Ac, I, N, and GPA in college 



j Populations 


Total n Aci I 

~ [ 


1 N j 


; All Students 

; N = 957 

j. 


+.103** 


1 +.117** 

> 

4 


-.022 j 


■ All boys 

i N = 772 
{ 1 


+.072* 

1 


\ +.090* 

1 

1 

I 


1 

• 

0 


A13 girl‘d 1 

N ="l85 


1 ; 

1 * . 


{ 

1 +.250** 

1 i 


+.092 j 
! 



The Table demonstrates that although n Ac, and in particular the 
subcategory of Instrumental Activity, correlates positively and signi- 
ficantly with academic performance as measured by the GPA, the opposite 
is true of the Need subcategory: the correlations between N and GPA 

are either negative or nonsignificant. In the next chapter more de- 
tailed data will be presented with identical trends . Total n Ac is 

the sun of a number of subcategories some of which are positively rela- 
while others are negatively related to academic performance# 
ted to academic performance/ The reason is that, as stated, what we 

have measured is concern about academic excellence, not academic moti- 
vation proper. Some of the subcategories are more related than others 
to overt action and behavior. Let us present an example. The follow- 
ing sentence is taken from one of the TAT stories (in Atkinson, 1958 1 
p. 701 ) to picture 5 of our test (Appendix I ): »A boy is dreaming 

of becoming a doctor when he grows up.” The expert scoring given in 
the book states that it contains AI and G+. Atkinson comments; ”Here 
the boy is daydreaming about becoming a doctor right off the bat, so 
it is easy to score Achievement Imagery” ( ibid. , p. 722 ). According 
to the Manual in Appendix H, identical scoring would have been given 
for n Ac. But it is not difficult to realize that the character is 
only dreaming about becoming a doctor, he shows some interest and 
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concern over this academic profession, but not motivation proper. 

Most boys also dream of becoming doctors but in reality few obtain 
an M.D. 



The above consideration touches on a very important psychological 
problem. The recent and Important article by A. okolnick, ’h'fottva- 
tional inagery and li^havior Over Twenty Tears," (1966) demonstrates 
that imagery and behavior are indeed related, but not in a simple and 
straightforward manner, Mofclelland ( 1966 ) commenting on Skolniok's 



paper in the same issue of the Journal of Consulting Psyc hology, 
affirms that he prefers "now to speak of a 'concern' rather than 
•need* (or motive) because the latter suggest a directional tendency 
that one cannot often i-Jfcr very xrell from the thought content" 
(iMd. , p. 480). He proposes no solutions for clarifying this basic 



question, and adds that the concern may mean that the person's thoughts 

frequently turn to the particular topic, or also that the thoughts will, 

with some likelihood, be represented by behavioral actions. He, then, 
goes on: 



all t/liis points to is that we must stop 
arguing about such global gener<(i].izations and get 
on with the business of defining under what condi- 
tions^ correlations beti-rsen thought and action vJiTl 
be positive, negative, or nonexistent. This essen- 
tially reduces what has tended to be a special pro- 
blem in tne literature of psychology to the more 
general problem of understanding the conditio^is 
under which any two types of responses are related 
to each other (l^. , p. /|>80). 



Similar considerations are also put forward by Lazarus (I 966 ). 
It seems imperative to try to distinguish between Imagery that is a 
mere substitute for behavior and imagery that is or may be directly 
related to behavior. In view of the data we have obtained probably 
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some light may be shec. regarding the question of under what conditions 
correlations between thought and action will be positive. 

Theoretical considerations. We had the feeling, or incipient 
belief, while writing the Manual for Scoring (see Appendix II), that 
very likely the subcategory of Instrumental Activity would better re- 
veal r 3 al motivation than all other subcategories. The evidence pre- 
sented in Tables ^.1, ^*6, 5*1 (and the data to be offered in Table 
6.1) shows the correctness of that belief. The following theoretical 
considerations also support it. A motive, as dictionaries define it 
and the etymology (from the Latin moveo « to move) shows, is ’’something 
that prompts a person to act,” a concern, a want that moves, that leads 
or impels to action . It is here, in activity, in actual strdving and 
doing, that the essential characteristic of motivated behavior seems 
to lie. The Instrumental Activity measured in the stories is covert, 
or mental, activity, as well as actions taken by the character to attain 
the goal, and when this type of imagery is present we must be closer 
to motivation, to the conditions under which the relationship between 
thought and action will be more positive. Thoughts that lead one to 
act, that include action or activities, will be more related to action 
in real life than thoughts or images that merely contain wishes, 
dreams, feelings, emotions or interests. In our opinion, this is the 
main limitation of the present study and of all somilar studies. We 
need a new method of scoring that will better discriminate between 
those thoughts or images that are signs of inner, or mental, motivated 
behavior, and those thoughts or images that are mere signs of concern, 
of simple desire to do well in the academic or other fields. Both 
concepts, concern and motive (or need), are not mutually exclusive, 
but they are far from being equivalent or mutually inclusive. We 
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have measured only concern over academic accomplishments. Because 
ccncei'xi may also contain true academic motivation, the correlations 
obtained between n Ac and academic performance were positive. 
concern only partially contains motivation (it also includes wishes, 
dreams, interests, ideas, that may be a substitutive of real motiva- 
tion) the correlations with academic performance have been rather low 
or moderate. In the next chapter this important question will be 
treated in more detail. 

Complex variables 

This study has also confirmed another limitation that applies to 
this type of studies and was predicted in advance. Motivational vari- 
ables are always personality variables, that is, variables interrelated 
with the many factors that contribute to the personal characteristics 
of every individual. We e3q)ected, and found, a large amount of over- 
lapping between the variables. Religiousness, psychological health, 
the number of extracurricular activities, interests, intelligence, 
and many other personal characteristics, are related one way or another 
to both academic motivation and academic performance. Other group of 
factors, the ones we labelled sociological, such as age, sex, annual 
income, parents* education, and many more not explicitly mentioned or 
emphasized, such as cultural, rural ^ or urban background, previous 
private versus public schooling, even living on or off campus, etc., 
s-ffsc*-' the personality and motivation in differing ways and have always 
some bearing on academic performance. Even if we could more properly 
isolate real academic motivation, the correlations with performance 
will never reach a very high level of direct association. 

That the relationships between motivation and performance, given 
so many contributing and obscuring factors, are indeed very complex. 



was shown, in particular, by the sair.ples we presented of selected stu- 
dents. We first excluded those subjects that did not appear very co- 
onerfltTvo r\r* p‘=y''hclcgically hooltli^ , diiu. Second., tihose from the upper 
segment of social class, above' average in the amount of extracurricu- 
lar activities, or very low in their religiousness, academic interests 
pertinent to their own field, etc. By this screening process we were 
able to show more clearly some of the relationships between motivation 
and performance. However, further research and more adequate procedures 
are needed in order to clarify the interdependence, and the varying 
relationships, among the many factors that have some bearing on the 
complex question of academic success in college. 

E hS. the Stories 

One final limitation that merits comment refers to the probable 
relationship between the length of the TAT stories and measures of 
motivation^ At least six studies, dealing mainly with n Ach but some 
also with n Aff and n Power (cf . , Ricciuti, 195^; Ricciuti and Sadacca, 
1955; Walker and Atkinson, 1958; Child, St^mm and Veroff, 1958; Veroff 
et al. , i960, and Skolnick, I966) have reported positive correlations 
between the number of words in the TAT stories and the scores on moti- 
vation, These correlations vary from +.20 to +.59. Veroff et al. . 
in their national survey on motives, wrote: 

Clearly some correction of the raw scores is 
necessary in order to eliminate the fact that a 
person who tells longer stories stands a greater 
chance of obtaining a high score based on a fre- 
quency count of particular kinds of motivational 
content in vihat he has said ( Ibid . , I960, p. I3). 

Accordingly, they introduced a correction factor based on the 
average of the correlations found betvreen the motives studied and the 
length of the protocols. Skolnick (I966) also introduced a sii,-ilar 
correction factor in her measurements of motivation. The effects of 
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Sdch corrections appear to have been beneficial for they diminished 
differences attributable to variations in verbal fluency and revealed 
r-.*:4'’e clearly real differences in motivation. Veroff et al. (i960), 
concluded: 

0?ie problem of considerable importance, the 
relationship between motivation scores and length 
of imaginative protocol. . .seems to have been ade- 
quately overcome ( Ibid . . p. 29). 

We have not introduced such a correction in our results, and it 
is very probable that the verbal fluency of the students was positively 
related to their scores in n Ac. Likewise, as previously noted, we 
did not exclude in the total sample (nor directly in the selected sam- 
ple), those students with inadequate or incomplete protocols. This 
may be another reason why the findings have not been more positive. 

All these aspects will be taken into consideration in the second stage 
of this project. 

Some additional limitations could still be pointed out but those 
discussed are probably the most relevant. Some readers might wonder 
about this candid report on our own shortcomings and even experimental 
flaws, but we felt that scientific honesty demanded such probing and 
self-criticism. We also wished to let readers know that we are the 
first in recognizing some of our limitations and in realizing the 
need for further investigations in this same area. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

POSITIVE CONTRIBUTIONS 

Need for Academic Achievement 

Despite the limitations and shortcomings discussed in the pre- 
ceeding chapter, many positive findings have been obtained, and, in 
general, the h 5 Tpotheses and predictions that were made in chapter two 
have been fully confirmed. More important in our opinion, however, are 
the many leads, the new hypotheses and promising trends that this study 
has uncovered. ]n the present chapter we will discuss briefly vari- 
ous- aspects concerning either the confirmation of our initial predic- 
tions and hypotheses, or the hopeful indications that many of the find- 
ings seem to hold for future investigations in the entire field of 
human motivation,, 

We have ei?5)loyed a new tool for measuring a new variable, n Ac, 
and have shown that this motivational variable is significantly rela- 
ted to academic performance in college. The correlations obtained be- 
tween n Ac and GPA have been consistently positive, for all students, 
for both sexes, in all and each of the undergraduate schools of the 
University, All this in spite of the many sources of uncontrolled vari- 
ation deriving from the large variety of courses and professors, from 
the differing personal and sociological factors in the students, and 
from the shortcomings in the adopted criterion for measuring academic 
performance. The variable we have studied does contribute to success 
in college, and as far as we know, this is the first time that the 
specific motive, n Ac, has been measured by projective tests. 

More particularly, n Ac discriminates the high achievers from the 
low achievers, even at the various levels of ability and performance 
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as we showed in Tables 4.2 and 4.3. The difference in the mean n Ac 
for male and female students between the very high and very low achiev- 
ers was very significant, at least beyond the .01 level of confidence. 

In addition, n Ac has shown the promising trend of higher correlations 
with the college GPA of the second semester than with the GPA of the 
first semester, as if indicating that as tame passes and the demands 
of coLLege life are better knovm and assimilated by the students, the 
influence of this motivational variable becomes more apparent. We can- 
not yet consider n Ac as a fully validated measure, but further research 
may reveal that iiiis is indeed the case. 

Specific dimension 

As noted in chapter 1, there is little doubt that n Ach is a 
multidimensional construct in which many types of achievement are in- 
cluded. It was clearly advantageous to isolate some of the more spe- 
cific dimensions such as n Ac, or the academic motive, and our inves- 
tigation has attained moderate success in this direction. The Manual 
for Scoring n Ac is reliable (interscorer agreement reached +.96) and 
the analysis of this particular variable has shed light on some of the 
inconsis-bencies that previous investigations between grades and the 
achievement motive had revealed. We should add that about 400 stories 
were scored both for n Ach and n Ac. The relatively low intercorre- 
lation obtained between these two variables (4-,24) suggests that although, 
as predicted, n Ac remains as one of the many dimensions of n-Ach, it 
shows clear promise of being more directly related to aspects of the 
particular area of academic achievement. However, the 400 stories men- 
tioned were written in answer to two similar but differing sets of pic- 
tures (4 to each set), and in order to verify this finding of low inter- 
correlations, the scoring for both n Ach and n Ac should be carried out 
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with stories to the same pictures. Nevertheless, since the Manuals 
for Scoring are based on different theoretical principles, there is 
reason to bel;.eve that we have been measuring a separate though not 
entirely independent variable. Various findings reported in chapter 
4 point in this direction. Another confirmation of this point of view 
may be the following. Persons high in n Ach select more often busi- 
ness careers and do better in them (chapter 1), If the two variables 
were identical, the students in our sample who were attending the 
School of Business should have been higher in n Ac than those from the 
other schools. This was not the case. The mean n Ac for these stu- 
dents (r^lOO) is 11, 04, versus 11,24 for the College (N=434), and 
11,4? for the School of Foreign Service (N=195). 

CSEB and N Ac 

Academic motivation has been shovin to be unrelated to academic 
potential (CEEB scores) in male students. This finding differs from 
those obtained with n Ach and may be a significant contribution. Both 
variables (n Ac and CEEB scores ) are positively but independently re- 
lated to performance for the intercorrelation is negative. Thus, the 
multiple correlations between CEEB + GPA in high school, on the one 
hand, and n Ac + GPA in high school, on the other hand, are associated^ 
to almost the same degree^ with GPA in College (for male students the 
multiple correlations are +.556 and +.542, respectively). If instead 
of the total n Ac we had used the subcategory I, the value of the 
multiple correlations would have been practically identical. We are 
very confident that by following the improvements in measuring n Ac 
to be es^lained below, this variable (together with GPA in high school) 
can have a greater significant value in the prediction of academic 
performance than the CEEB scores ^ At present the CEEB scores contri- 
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bate little to the prediction due to their high correlation with the 
GPA in high school (+.322). 

We consider as a positive contribution the finding that male stu- 
dents in the high ability level (upper third in CEEB scores) have a 
lovrer mean n Ac than those in the medium and low ability levels . One 
could draw the inference that between two students with the same GPA 
in high school, let us say B+, but who belong to the medium and high 
ability levels (for instance, in the 600^s and 700 »s average CEEB 
scores) the student in the medium ability level might be a better risk 
from the point of view of academic performance. This is in aggreement 
with an assertion by Heckhausen already quoted in another chapter: 

...from a certain high degree of native ability 
on up, improvements in intelligent performances is 
promoted more by increases in the strength of moti- 
vation than by increases in the level of native capa- 
city which is already high. . .5.967, p. 129). 

If motivation is lacking, a higher degree of native ability is 
iiot a guarantee of better academic performance; and chances are that 
in the high levels of ability a high level of motivation is not so 
common. Very likely, as Edison put it, "perspiration" (or motivation) 
rather than "inspiration" (or ability) accounts for greater success in 
most aspects of life, and consequently in academic life as well. If 
motivation and ability are inversely related in males, and on the other 
hand we may suppose an adequate level of ability in those institutions 
of higher learning which employ strict criteria for admission, further 
analysis of this inverse relationship between motivation and ability 
becomes more imperative. It is of great importance to find out whether 
cr not the negative correlations between these two variables are also 
true during the high school years. Most of all, it may be extremely 
relevant to devise methods of increasing the amount of academic motiva- 
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tion in those students with high degree of native ability. 

Males versus Females 

Another aspect to be emphasized is that of the differences en- 
countered between male and female college students. Our study has 
dealt with both sexes (probably for the first time with projective . • 
measures of motivation in female college students) and has confirmed 
many previous investigations. The great need for a differential psy- 
chology of the sexes and in particular of the differential motivation 
for men and women is becoming apparent. Some variables (v.g., the CEEB 
scores and the high school grade-point average) correlate more highly, 
in females, with academic performance. In particular, contrary to what 
was found in the males, n Ac correlates positively with academic poten- 
tial. This finding may be significant but there is need for further 
investigation. An attempt to e3q>lain some of its aspects was made in 
the last pages of chapter four. However, our sample is not represen- 
tative since it was restricted to undergraduate students of only one 
University, Students from other institutions should be tested. We 
do not know of previous studies reporting differences in males and 
females between motivation and ability, but, if confirmed, the findings 
could be a promising contribution toward the differential psychology 
of motivation. 

In confirmation of other studies, but possibly using more ade- 
quate controls for ability and performance, we should report that an 

analysis of the number of students in the cells of Table 4,3 reveals 
from 

that, /those in the high GPA level and who belonged to the high ability 
level, 48.6 percent of the boys attained tho expected achievement; the 
percentage for the girls in the same categories was slightly higher; 
50,8 percent. Of the boys, 29,8 percent were classified either as 



low or very low achievers (cells 1, 2\ 6); of the girls 23.2 percent 
were so classified in the same cells. Similarly, 28.9 percent of the 
boys were classified as high or very high achievers, while 30.8 percent 
of the girls were so classified. There are definite, although not 
substantial, differences ^ favor of females concerning the various 
levels of academic performance in college. These results should be 
kept in mind in view of the increasing trend of a larger number of 
females attending college. 

Motivation and Performance 

The study has clearly shown that the prediction of academic per- 
formance is a very complex question. The findings reported in chapter 
four have demonstrated that an almost unlimited number of variables 
may contribute to such performance. However, there are reasons to 
believe that the complexities of prediction may turn out to be more 
apparent than real. A definite trend, that needs emphasis at this 
moment is one that has already been indicated, in passing, in chapter 
four. We found that academic performance was negatively related to 
age, to high annual income of the parents, to their educational and 
occupational levels, to unhappy home life, poor psychological health, 
low religiousness, number of hours dedicated to extracurric’lLar acti- 
vities, and a few more of the variables studied. The significant 
aspect, however, is that aLl these variables are equally negatively 
related to n Ac as measured by the TAT test. And inversely, those 
other personal a'ld sociological variables which were positively re- 
lated to performance were also positively related to n Ac. We can 
conclude with some degree of confidence that n Ac may summarize and 
reflect a great variety of other variables similarly related to aca- 
demic performance. Therefore, By improving the measurement and . 
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Validity of this variable we could greatly improve the prediction 
of academic performance. Under the next heading we will deal with 
these improvements in the measurement of n Ac. But if this conclu- 
sion is correct, such improvements could be of still greater rele- 
vance. obtaining a better and more valid measurement of n Ac we 
could greatly simplify the problem of prediction of performance, since 
this variable alone includes or summarizes so many other variables simi- 
related to performance. Success in better isolating and measur- 
ing academic motivation may lead to a motivational variable which, 
together with academic potential, could contain a very high predictive 
va].ue toward future college academic performance. Let us, then, turn 
to this important question of a better measurement of n Ac. 

Ma.ior Contribution 

One of the distinctive characteristics adopted in this study was 
the separate analysis (in relation to academic performance) that we 
made concerning each of the subcategories that comprise n Ac. Table 
6,1 presents the correlations between n Ac, all its subcategories, and 
GPA at the end of first year in college. The data refer to all the 

students tested and to the selected sample that was reported in Table 

4 . 6 . 

(See Table 6.1, page 85) 

This Table demonstrates that in both samples and in both sexes, 
the category of Instrumental Activity (I) is the one that in eveiy 
instance correlates more positively with academic performance. Very 
likely the subcategory I better represents, or more validly measures, 
academic motivation. While some other subcategories (O, Th, A+, B, 

IBO) at times correlate significantly beyond the .01 level (or the .05 
le'vel not shown in the Table), with the grade-point average either in 
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Table 6.1 

Correlations between n Ac. its subcategories, and GPA for 
the entire and for the selected sample of freshmen 



Samples jTotal 
b Ac 



All males 
N = 772 

Selected m. 
N = 459 



+.072 |+.090*jf.082 <+.084 I+.O76 



All girls 
N = 185 

Selected g. 
N = 155 



0 IBO 



Th i A+ 



B ! N 



A- 



All Students+.103*H-.117*if.091’^.lll’^.087*+'.0844)-.068S..022+.038f 001- 012 

N= 957 : « ~l • --r-. 



Selested St.H-.152’»|+.l65*f.l22’^+.159-'5i+.ll4*+.099 
N = 6l4 



+. 082|f. Ollf. 015 007 



+.046 



t 

^139’|^a47*(+.l4l’^+.l45*'+.ll74^-. 047 

■.231’»t. 



250=^+. 150 t+. 2394 .134 



+.226’*[+v 276’‘+.119 j+. 251’*!+. 123 





-.06^. ‘ 

+.08Jh. 



G+ 



031+.038 



-.019 



i- 



020+.09^+. 009k. 020 



significant beyond the .01 level of prohab-ilT^ 



+. 221=^+. 09l[f-. OOH +. 024*-. II5I+. 092 
+. 258’1+. 084-. Oli. 011|+. 068|+. 068 

I ' 

1 

1_ 



G- 
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all cases or in some particular subrgroupg* (females, selected sample, 
etc.), there Is another number of subcategories (particularly N, G-, 

A-, and G+) that always correlate either negatively or nonsignificant! v . 
These subcategories add little to, and often reduce, the predictive 
value of n Ac. They do not measure the same variable, or measure much 
less validly, academic motivation. The over-all conclusion that some 
particular subcategories, and especially I, are a better measure of 
motivation is confirmed by a totally unrelated experimental study, 
dealing with n Ach and belonging to an entirely different field. 

McClelland (I 96 I) obtained a representative measure of n Ach for 
a rather large number of modern societies by scoring the children's 
stories found in standard school books used by second and fourth grade 
students. As reported in chapter one, the correlations between the 
total amount of n Ach an.d the economic growth of those countries were 
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positive and very significant, IVhat interests us, however, is that he 
also investigated the frequency and percentage of subcategories in n 
Ach of the countries with either rapidly or slowly growing economies. 
His main results are summarized in Table 6,2, 

Table 6,2 

Differences in the percentages of subcategories of n Ach in 
countries trith rapidly or slowly growing economies 



Countries 


1+ 


N 


Gi 


pX 


N Press 


B 


Th 


1925 Readers 
Rapid Growth 
N- - 10 




9 


42 


31 


23 


50 


46 


Slow Growth 
N = 11 


59 


9 


26 


20 


7 


17 


46 


1950 Readers 
Rapid Growth 
N = 18 


11 


14 


37 


1 

21 


11 


44 


56 


Slow Growth 
N = 21 


60 


13 


32 


35 


15 


33 


51 



(Adapted from McClelland, 1961, p, 104) 
MdClelland (1961, p, 103) then comments that while the percentages 

in the subcategories are not consistent in the two different samples, 
and at tiiiies (Ai, 'Paress) are actually reversed, there are two subcate- 
gories, B and B, that hold up significantly (p-^,01) and consistently 
in the independent samples. He suggests the following interpretation: 

Psychologically speaking, what such findings seem 
to mean is that n Achievement is not on3.y more fre- 
quently present in stories from more rapidly devel- 
oping countries but when it is present, it is more apt 
t’C be ^iiwans ^ oriented rather than goal oriented. The 
achievement sequence more often dwells on obstacles to 
success and specifi c means of overcoming them, '•^ather 
than on the goal itself, the desire for it, and the 
emotions surrounding attaining or failing to attain it 
(Cf, McClelland, 1961, p, 104; italics ours). 

The reader will agree that both ^ our study and McClelland ^s^ con- 
cur in the finding that stories with instrumental activity, stories 
means -oriented (not goal-oriented), appear to show real motivation more 
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validly. It is not desire alone, nor the emotion or anticipation of 
the goal that are related to rapid economic growth (or to high academ- 
ic performance), but, rather, statements that something is being done. 
that means are being used, and obstacles overcome, in the attainment 
of the goal. As noted in previous chapters, activity . either covert or 
overt, on the part of the characters in the stories^ appears consistently 
as one of the best measures of a type of motivation directly related 
to actual behavior. 

Theoretical considerations 

These experimental findings suggest a shortcoming (mentioned in 
chapter five) that applies to all studies dealing with projective 
measures of human motivation. At the same time, however, they point 
out a possibly major contribution that may result from the present 
study. A very important question in the psychology of motivation refers 
to the relationship between fantasy and behavior: whether or not fan- 

tasy is directly related to behavior or a substitute for it. At pre- 
sent the answer is not clear. Fantasy is sometimes positively and 
sometimes negatively correlated with overt behavior (see, v.g. Skolnick, 
1966, and Lazarus, 1966). As Atkinson (1961) wrote, it is important 
to discover: ’’luider what conditions do the motives expressed in mani- 

fest imaginative content relate to overt behavior" (I bid. . p. 73). 
Lazarus has stated: 

What must be done is to learn when the contents of 
story telling are directly related to motivated beha- 
vior and when they are substitutivelv related (Lazarus, 

1966, p. ^84). 

It is in this regard that some of our findings may become very 
relevant. The remainder of this chapter will treat more fully some of 
the brief considerations that were advanced in the preceding chapter. 

All the studies dealing with projective tests of motivation appear to 
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have ineasured not the motive proper, but, rather, the concern, desire, 
tendency, interests, etc. ^ that are related to some areas of behavior, 
such as achievement in general, or to power, affiliation, academic 
endeavors. There is great need to define what a motive really is, 
and first, theoretically, to separate this construct from similar ones 
such as urge, drive, emotions, attitudes, tendencies, values. Many of 
the conclusions and theoretical clarifications of M. Arnold (1962) 
may be helpful. 

She defines a motive as ”a want that leads to action” ( Ibid , p.32) 
and emphasizes that activity;", the decision to take the appropri.ate 
means tovxard the goal, the fact that we ^ something, that we are 
active and keep on striving toward the goal, is what most basically 
characterizes motivated behavior. From this point of view motive dif- 
fers, at least frequently, from urge or drive. She writes; 

Hunger is not necessarily a motive. Hunger is an 
urge toward food which compels thinking about it, pro- 
motes the attempt at getting it, and is accompanied by 
organic sensations (hunger pangs). It does not become 
a motive until I decide on action . A man who is on a 
hunger strike is certainly hungry, but his hunger is not 
a motive for his refusal to eat... A motive is neither a 
need nor a drive nor a stimulus. It is something apprai- 
sed as good for a particular action (Cf. Ibid. . p. 32). 

Consequently, when it is actually taken, action seems to be the 
best indication to infer or to measure a motive. If a person is acting 
toward a goal we may legitimately conclude that he has already appraised 
that goal as good for him. As for tendencies, they ms^ or may not 
lead to action. Motive will indlude those tendencies that are, in 
truth, leading to action. A similar statement applies tc emotions. 

’’The difference between an emotion and a motive lies in the fact that 
an emotion may or may not lead to action, while a motive always does” 



( Ibid ., p. 33). If value is a ’’desideratum” we can equally conclude 
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that not every value is a motive. An iiidividual may ccrsider educa- 
tion valuable but have no desire to continue his own. More generally, 
values may indicate, not what a person wants personally, but, rather, 
what he thinks is good, for himself or for other people. In such con- 
texts, values would not be motives for they are not actually leading 
to action. Finally, an attitude may be defined as a value that is 
habitual Ty held, yet it does not necessarily include a readiness for 
action. There are evaluative attitudes (or habitual values) and moti- 
v ating. attitudes (or habitual motives); the former cannot confidently 
be used to predict action. 

In view of these clarifications, it is apparent that the projec- 
tive stories (including oxirs) that have been used to measure human mo- 
tivation may reveal or contain motives, but many other related concepts 
were scored, drives, or needs (N), emotions (A+, A-), values and atti- 
tudes (G+, G-), or in general, tendencies and concern (Th, O). By 
scoring these emotions, attitudes, or tendencies, many of them contain- 
ing merely evaluative , rather than motivating , ideas or cc*^cems, and 
by failing to distinguish between the two, we have measured other 
things besides motives. This is why the relationship between the ima- 
ginative content of the stories and overt behavior has been found to 
be so inconsistent: sometimes positive, and sometimes negative. That 

uhese considerations are not purely theoretic?!, and the inference 
drawn not illegitimate, has been supported by the results presented 
ill Tables 6.1 and 6.2. The finding that Instrumental. Activity in the 
imaginative content is the subcategory most directly related to actual 
behavior and academic performance, helps us to realize more clearly 
under what conditions the contents of story telling can be most direct- 
ly related to motivated behavior. 
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New Scoring Manual 

We intend to continue the present investigation and to give the 
same test for n Ac to two groups of students (about I 50 boys and 100 
girls) taken from the same class we bested during their freshman year. 
Their stories will be scored according to the Manual included in Appen- 
dix II, as well as according to a new Manual for scoring n Ac to be 
constructed in accordance with the theory and findings just discussed. 
In this new Manual many innovations will be introduced, some of the 
most important being the following: 

1. Academic motivation will be defined as "something (a want, a 
value, a concern) that prompts (the characters in the stoiy) to acade- 
mic action ." ±f the stories contain academic instrumental activity 
(reading, studying, trying to solve scholastic problems or questions, 
striving to do well in examinations or in the academic professions) the 
stories will be scored for n Ac. Only then, will the presence of other 
subcategories be scored. If no kind of academic activity is present, 
the scoring will be either Doubtful or Unrelated, depending on the de- 
gree of certainty with regard to the absence of academic activities. 

2. Since activity, even in fantasy, appears to be the best sign 
of motivation, it will be scored many times as different types of 
activity are found in the stories; instead of only once as in the for- 
mer method. We were never convinced of the accuracy of the theoretical 
reasoning that subcategories should only be scored one time per story. 

3. All other subcategories (N, G, A, 0, B, Th) will be scored if 

they lead to, or result from, academic actions, and, similarly, as many 
times as they appear. For instance, this sentence: "A boy wants to 



be a doctor, he is dreaming about becoming a surgeon" can only be scored 
as doubtful, for nothing is said about academic activities. This other 
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sentence ; “This boy is studying very hard for he wants to become a 
doctor,” will be scored as containing n Ac, and the subcategories of 
I and II, His wanting to become a doctor leads or impels him to study 
hard. 

4. Four of the subcategories (G±,A±, B±, 0±) will be scored both 
as positive and negative if they so appear in the stories. The ration- 
ale for the distinction is that by analyzing both types of each sub- 
category, we might discriminate between motivation of hope for success 
and motivation of fear of failure. The subcategory of Blocks, does 
not need to be subdivided into Bp and Bvr since the value of this sub- 
division is doubtful and blocks will be scored as many times as they 
appear in relation to academic activities. 

We are confident that these irjiovations might prove to be real 
improvements but, obviously, e:q)erimental research is needed in order 
to confirm this confidence. We also intend to analyze, in particular, 
whether or not the innovation of scoring each subcategory many times 
proves to be significant or irrelevant. In addition, a correction 
factor for the length of the stories will be used since verbal fluency 
might become highly rewarded in this method of scoring. 

Final cons iderations 

The popular method for measuring human motivation introduced by 
McClelland and his associates (1953) has proven to be very usefi*!! and 
has made an enormous contribution in the field of human motivation. 

It is the result of empirical studies and in the future might still 
remain as more valid than the new method we are suggesting. However, 
from theoretical and experimental points of view it leaves much to be 
desired in the light of the findiiigs reported in this study and in 
previous investigations. We may add that McClelland et al. , (in 
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Atkinson, 1958, p. 180) proposed the following diagram for representing 
their conceptualization of the scoring categories in the motivational 
sequence (Fig, 6.1 ), 



Figure 6.1 

Conceptualization of the scoring categories 
and the motivational sequence 




These subcategories are scored in their method) (plus l^iirturant Press 
not shown in the diagram; the 0 categories have been added). All subcat- 
egories are given equal theoretical value. In fact, however, A and G, 
proven to be less valid (see Table 6,(), can be scored twice (A+ and -), 
and may contribute more to the total score than I, which in McClelland's 
method can only be scored once (either +, 7, or -). Furthermore, it is 
not difficult to realize that all subcategories imder the heading, ”the 
person” can be evaluating emotions, or tendencies, attitudes, or concern, 
not exclusively motivating. We believe that the lines in the center of 
the diagram between the person and goals and obstacles, the Inst 3 ?um ental 
Activities , more truly represent the essential characteristic of the mo- 
tive, A recent doctoral dissertation by L, Ramallo (Harvard Ifeiiversity, 
1966), entitled Subject . Object , and Human Action ; ^ enquiry into E?dLs- 
tential Pragmatism , proves, from a philosophical and experimental stand- 
point, that action should be integrated an the context of both subject 
and object and that the errors of many psychological studies are rooted 
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in the prevalent tendency to investigate object and subject, separately 
from one another, and from action. Ramallo comments: 

Human action, then, in thj.s view, is not understandable 
outside of a context of integrated object and subject, sim- 
ply because it cannot happen outside of this context (1966, 

P. iv). 

The broken line that we have added to the diagram aims at empha- 
sizing this point. ?y measuring human motivation (that is, human 
action) when only those categories either within the person or within 
the environment are present, we measure it outside of a context of 
integrated object and subject and are canning the risk of either em- 
phasizing subjectivism, (personal and subjective aspects) or objectivism 
(if only ELocks or Outcome are scored). Instead of measuring human 
action we may be measuring a substitute for it. We need a method that 
considers, not the person or the world, separately, but the-oerson-±n- 
the -world, the integration between object and subject, between the in- 
dividual and his goal: activities of the person toward the goal may 

be the answer we all have been looking for. 

Further Advantages 

5y retesting the same students and scoring their stories to the 

by the 

same pictures a second time by the previous and/new method of scoring, 
many additional advantages may result. A very brief enumeration will 
suffice: (l) most of the limitations discussed in chapter five will 

be avoided or greatly diminished; (2) by comparing the stories of 
the same students to the same pictures, scored with the same method, 
but written three years later ^ we can investigate not the scorer *s 
reliability but the reliability of n Ac as we measured it for this 
study; (3) the new method of scoring can be contrasted with the 
previous one in order to determine whether or not the innovations 
proposed are real improvements, and whether or not the new scores not 
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only better predict future academic performance but would have better 
predicted past academic performance had this scoring been used in the 
stories of the first week in college; (4) the possible changes in 
motivation by comparing the amount of |i Ac three years later, can also 
be investigated; (5) finally, in addition. to other objectives, such 
as the experimental re-analysis of most of the findings reported in 
preceding chapters, we could begin to consider practical and feasible 
ways of influencing this type of motivation if the new method is proven 
to be valid and theoretically correct. 

It is mainly because of the positive contributions discussed in 
this chapter, and the new light obtained on what is or may be the essence 
of motivated behavior , that we consider we have been veiy successful 
in this investigation on academic motivation and on the numerous vari- 
ables that contribute to it and to the prediction of academic perfor- 
mance. Our findings have been not only positive and significant, they 
have also i-ovealed new and better ways for measuring academic motiva- 
tion ^and have afforded a solid basis to determine under what conditions 
the imaginative content of the stories can be either positively or nega- 
tively related to overt behavior. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

SUMIARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

General Findings 

In this final chapter we have brought together our main findings 
and conclusions in order to present a summary or overview of what this 
investigation has achieved concerning the relationships between mea- 
sures of academic motivation and academic performance in college. By 
so doing it is expected that there vrill be obtained a more comprehen- 
sive and structured perspective of the many data reported in all the 
preceding chapters, together with a better view of the various ideas, 
suggestions and possible improvements that have been advanced with re- 
gard to future research in the field of academic motivation, 

1. A new motivational variable, the need for academic achievement, 

Q (n AcJ, has been measured by using a projective test and by means of 

a method of scoring especially prepared for studying this particular 
variable. We have shown that n Ac can be reliably scored and that it 
is positively and significantly related to academic performance in col- 
lege. This relationship bolds true for both male and female students. 

K Ac IS also positively related to other "motivational" variables such 
as number of hours of study per week, grade-point average ir high 

school, ratings by others concerning the students’ motivation and 
their academic achievements. 

2. This variable, n Ac, discriminates significantly high achievers 
from low achievers even when ability (or academic potential as measured 
by the CEEB scores) and performance in college (represented by the GPA) 
are controlled or held constant (see Tables 4,2 and 4,3). It also cor- 
relates more positively with the grades of the second than of the first 

L ^ 
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semester in college. One of the subcategories that comprise n Ac, 
Instrumental Activity (l), was found to be more consistently and more 
directly related to overt behavior, that is, to academic performance 
durfing idle first year in college, 

3. All these findings and positive correlations are always higher 
and more significant for female than for male students. It is also 
suggestive that in females n Ac correlates positively with academic po- 
tential (CEEB scores) while in males it correlates negatively. The 
reasons for this and for many other differences among the sexes are 
complex and far from clear. In pages 59-64 of chapter 4 an attempt 
was made to offer some probable e3q)lanations for the differences be- 
tween men and women in the area of academic performance. 

4. As has been reported in other investigations, this one has 
also foimd that the best predictor of future performance in college is 
past perfonnance in high school. This finding is perhaps not very sur- 
prising since academic performance appears to be a very complex vari- 
able to which many factors contribute (personal, sociological, intel- 
lective, non-intellective ) , The high school GPA,or rank, probably sum- 
marizes and contains most of these contributing variables. 

5. Although positive and significant, the correlations reported, 
have not been substantial, due in part to the limitations in the cri- 
terion used to measure academic performance in college, to the method 
eir5)loyed for scoring n Ac, and to many other shortcomings which have 
been e.'xplained in some detail in chapter five. 

6. Although our main interest has focused on motivational vari- 
ables,, a great number of other variables has been studied and previous 
findings by other investigators have been either confirmed or clarified. 
It has become very apparent that academic potential, or intelligence. 
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is not the most decisive factor in the prediction of success in college, 
3 ji line with other investigations, this one re-emphasizes that a great 
variety and complexity of non-intellective variables contribute to aca- 
demic performance in college, probably more so than during the grammar 
or high school years. This last probability needs further study and 
research. 

7. A significant contribution of the findings presented may be 
the similar correlations obtained between n Ac and other numerous vari- 
ables, from varying sources, which are also related to academic perfor- 
mance in college. More concretely, such variables as religiousness, 
ratings by others, annual income of parents, psychological health, hours 
of extracurricular activities, amount of study per week, happy or un- 
happy home life, and many others, have been found to be related to 
future academic performance and also are similarly related to academic 
motivation as we have measured it. It seems, then, that n Ac may be 
a summary of systematic variations in other variables, and therefore, 
improvements in the measurement of n Ac could contribute greatly to 
improvements in the prediction of academic performance. This being 
so, academic motivation, as revealed in the TAT test, if better measured 
by means of improved methods, may develop to be one of the best pre- 
dictors of achievement in college. 

Other contributions 

1. A distinctive and novel characteristic of this investigation, 
besides the specific study of n Ac (which is probably one of the many 
dimensions included in the multidimensional construct of need for 
achievement or n Ach), has been the particular and separate analysis, 
in their relation to academic perforimmce, of all and each of the sub- 
categories that ,ontribute to the total n Ac score, A variety of 
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findings has resulted from this analysis. Some of them deserve special 
consideration, 

2, A great number of studies dealing with motivational imagery 
and actual behavior have reported that although both, thoughts and 
actions, are, as a whole, significantly interrelated, this mutual rela- 
tionship is very complex and not always a direct one. Not infrequently 
the studies have shown inverse relationships, as if fantasy were a 
substitute rather than a predecessor for action. It is imperative to 
define what particular conditions, and what aspects of the so called 
"motivational" imagery, will show correlations between thoughts and 
actions that will be either positive, negative or non-existent. Some 
light has been shed in this direction by showing what subcategories, 
among those used in scoring n Ac, correlate with actual performance in 
positive or negative ways. Although total n Ac is directly related 

to performance, some subcategories have been found to be either nega- 
tively or nonsignificantly related to it. As a result, in ths future 
we can be more confident of obtaining better correlations between "fan- 
tasy" and behavior since we now posses a better knowledge of those as- 
pects of the "motivational" content of imaginative stories that are 
more directly or 3.ess directly related to behavior, 

3. This analysis of all the subcategories included in n Ac has 
also contributed greatly to a better understanding of what a motive 
really is, Esqjerimental findings and theoretical considerations con- 
cur to the conclusion that a motive should be defined as "something 
that prompts act , " Activity, striving toward the goal, actual use 
of means, appear to be essential characteristics of motivated behavior. 
The data support the inference that activities taken by the characters 
in the stories, either mental or overt, will reveal much better those 
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categories which are most basically ’’motivational.” If this conclusion 
is confimed by further experimental studies, we may have obtained a 
possible breakthrough toward the measurement of human motives by means 
of imaginative stories. 

4, The findings appear to have demonstrated the reason for maiiy 
of the inconsistencies found in similar investigations of hman motives 
dealing with projective tests. What has been scored by means of the 
current methods are not motives proper, but values, attitudes, ten- 
dencies, needs, concerns, and similar concepts or constructs. A3J. of 
them may or may not be motivating, that is, may or may not prompt to 
action, and therefore, xdll not always be directly related to beMvior. 
This aspect has been confirmed by us and by other studies: in gexieral, 
the correlations between ’’thoughts” and behavior have not been consis- 
tent and substantial, sometimes they were positive, sometimes nega- 
tive or insignificant. Such variations wore to be expected if concern 
or tendency, rather than motives, were being measured; that is, li’ as- 
pects of the content in the stories that did not include activity or 
were not prompting the characters to act were also being scored. 

5. A final contribution of the study, related to the one just 

that 

mentioned, is the new ways /have been suggested for scoring real ’’moti- 
vational” content. Any want, any tendency, any concern that prompts 
to action will be motivational and in all likelihood directly relLated 
to actual behavior. Similarly, emotions and attitudes that result from 
overt or covert activities will probably be more closely related to 
motivation or behavior than those attitudes and emotions which in liie 
stories do not lead to, or have not resulted from, any activities. 
Future methods for scoring motivational variables should be based on 
instrumental activities as the key concept which will determine the 
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presence or absence of such motivation. It is also probable that ac- 
tivities should be scored, not once, but as many times as they appear 
in the stories. 

Future Investigations 

1. All the contributions alluded to cannot be considered as 
established until further research has proven their validity. Some 
subsamples should now be taken from the students tested in this inves- 
tigation in order to be re-tested, and the stories obtained, based on 
the same pictures, re-scored by using the new method that has been ex- 
plained. By so doing, most of the limitations pointed out in chapter 
five could be avoided and the validity of the contributions discussed 
could be properly investigated. There is also need to analyze possible 
changes in motivation throughout the years in college, and the relia- 
bjlity of n Ac as measured by the same TAT test but given some years 
later. 

2, More importantly, we believe t}iat psychological studies should 
be constructive and lead to practical applications. It is not of much 
real value to merely be aware of the fact that some students are more 
academically motivated than others. This could also be known from 
their grades in college or by studying their contributions in later 
life, while engaged in their academic professions. We are more con- 
cerned with positive psychological studies that help to better develop 
individual potentialities, that contribute to improvements in students 
and future citizens. If n Ac is a relevant motivational variable, if 
those individuals with higher academic potential are, in fact, lower 
in academic motivation, as suggested by the findings reported, it is 
imperative to find ways and methods to influence and increase this 
variable in those individuals who are low or very deficient in it, and 
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who, because of their many potentialities and abilities, could more 
creatively contribute to academic endeavors if their degree of moti- 
vation were efficiently rjicreased. 
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APPENDIX ONE 



TEST OF IMAGINATION 



Name. 






, Today's date 


(last) 


(first) 


(middle) 


Age: Years 


. Months 







PLEASE READ THE FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS CAREFULLY. DO NOT 
TURN PAGE UNTIL INSTRUCTED TO DO SO BY THE EXAMINER. 

This test gives you an opportunity to use your imagination, to show how you can 
create ideas and situations by yourself. In other words, instead of presenting you 
/with answers already made up, from which you have to pick one, it gives you the chance 
to show how you can think things up on your own. 

The following pages present a series Oi. pictures and your task is to write some 
brief stories that are suggested to you by each picture. Try to imagine what is going 
on in the picture. Then tell what the situation is, what led up to the situation, what 
people are thinking and feeling, and what they will do. In other words, write as complete 
a story as you can, a story with plot and characters. 

You will have a few seconds to look at each picture and then 5 minutes to write your 
story. Write your first impressions and work rapidly. The examiner will keep time 
and tell you when to finish your story and get ready for the next picture. There are no 
right or wrong answers in your stories, so you may feel free to write whatever 
story is suggested to you when you look at a picture. Spelling, punctuation, and grammar 
are not important. What is important is to write out as fully and quickly as possible the 

D story that comes into your mind as you imagine what might be going on in each picture. 
You will notice that there is one page for writing each story. Should you need more 
writing space for any story, you may use the reverse side of that page. 

To help you cover all the elements of a story plot in the time allowed, you will find 
the following questions spaced out over each of the pages: 

1. What is happening? Who are the people? 

2. What has led up to this situation? That is, what has happened in the past? 

3. What is being thought? What is wanted? By whom? How are they feeling? 

4. What will happen? What will be the outcome? 

Plan to spend only about a minute on each of these questions, but keep in mind that 
the questions are only guides for your thinking and need not be answered specifically 
in so many words. That is, the story should be continuous, not a set of answers to 
questions. The pictures are purposely vague and suggestive of many things. Do not try 
to figure out exactly what is going on in them. Do not describe them. But try to make 
your stories long, interesting and dramatic. Any kind of story is all right. Show that 
you have an understanding of human nature and can make up stories about people and 
human relationships. 



If you have read these instructions careiully and understood them, wait until the 
signal is given and then turn the page, look at the first picture briefly, write the story 
suggested to you in the following page and so on through the booklet. There will be 
six pictures in all. You will be allowed approximately thirty (30) minutes for the 
entire test. 




JUST LOOK AT THE PICTURE BRIEFLY (lO-lS SECONDS) , TURN THE PAGE 
AND WRITE OUT THE STORY IT SUGGESTS TO YOU, 



1 








rapidly , you have five (5) MINUTES FOR THIS STORY 
i ' 

!• What is happening? Who are the people? 




What has led up to this situation? That is, what has happened in the past? 



3. What IS being thought? What is wanted? By whom? How are they feeling? 

D 



4. What will happen? What will be the outcome? 



NOTE: If you have not finished and time is called, you may return at the end of 
the test to complete this story* 

^er|c 
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JUST LOOK AT THE PJCTURE BRIEFLY (lO— IS SECONDS), T'.'RN THE PAGE 
AND WRITE 0;j7 THE STORY IT SUGGESTS TO YOU. 
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WORK RAPIDLV . YOU HAVE FIVE (5) MINUTES FOR THIS STORY 

1. What is happening? Who are the people? 



2. What has led ' ) to this situation? That is, what has happened in the past? 



3. What is being thought? What is wanted? By whom? How are they feeling? 



4. What will happen? What will be the outcome? 



NOTE: If you have not finished and time is called, you may return at the end of 
the test to complete this story. 




JUST LOOK AT THE PICTURE BRIEFLY (l0-15 SECONDS) , TURN THE PAGE 
AND WRITE OJT THE STORY IT SUGGESTS TO YOU. 



I 
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WORK RAPIDLY . YOU HAVE FIVE (5) MINUTES FOR THIS STORY 



1. What is happening? Who are the people? 



/ ) 

_ 2. What has led up to this situation? That is, what has happened in the past? 



■). What is being thought? What is wanted? By whom? How are they feeling? 

l') 



4. What will happen? What will be the outcome ? 






NOTE: 
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If you have not finished and time is called, you may return at the end of 
the test to complete this story. 



I 




JUSY LOOK AT THE PICTURE BRIEFLY (l0- ’5 SECONDS) . /URN THE PAGE 
AND WRITE OUT THE STORY IT SUGGESTS TO YOU, 
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JUST LOOK AT THE PICTURE BRIEFLY (l0-l5 SECONDS) , TURN THE PAGE 
AND WRITE OUT THE STORY IT SUGGESTS TO YOU. 
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WORK RAPIDLY. YOU HAVE FIVE (5) MINUTES FOR THIS STORY 



1. What is happening? Who are the people? 



[) 

^ 2. What has led up to this situation? That is, what has happened in the past? 



3. What is being thought? What is wanted? By whom? How are they feeling? 

) 



4, What will happen? What will be the outcome? 



NOTE: If you have not finished and time is called, you may return at the end of 
the test to complete this story. 
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JUST LOOK AT THE PICTURE BRIEFLY (lO— 15 SECONDS), TURN THE PAGE 
AND WRITE OUT THE STORY IT SUGGESTS TO YOU, 
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1 . 



2 . 



3. 



WORK RAPIDLY . YOU HAVE FIVE (5) MINUTES FOR THIS STORY 
What is happening? Who are the people? 



What has led up to this situation? That is, what has happened in the past? 



What is being thought? What is wanted? By whom? How are they feeling? 



4. What will happen? What will be the outcome? 






N07E: 



o 




If you have not finished and time is called, you may return at the end of 
the test to complete this story* 




JUST LOOK AT THE! PICTURE BRIEFLY (l0-15 SECONDS) , TURN THE PAGE 
AND WRITE OUT THE STORY IT SUGGESTS TO YOU. 
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WORK RAPIDLY . YOU HAVE FIVE (5) MINUTES FOR THIS STORY 



1 . 



What is happening? 



Who are the people? 




What has led up to this situation? That is, what has happened in the past? 



3. What IS being thought? What is wanted? By whom? How are they feeling? 



4. What will happen? What will be the outcome? 



NOTE: If you have not finished and time is called, you may return at the end of 
the test to complete this story. 



MAHOAL FOE SCORING 



THE MEED FOR ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 



SCORING MANUAL FOR THE ACADEMIC ACHTRVEMENT MOTIVE 



Academic Achievement 

This Manual is based on those for scoring Need for Achievement, 

Need for Affiliation and Need for Power, published by J,W. Atkinson 
(ed, ) in his book: Motives in Fantasy , Action and Society (Princeton, 

N.J.: Van Nostrand, 1958, pp, l?9-233» 685-818), Most of the material 
and illustrative stories will be taken mainly from the "Manual for 
Achievement Motive" ( ibid . , pp, 179-204), However, this is a revision 
of that Manual as applied to a more specific motive: Academic Achieve- 

ment (n Ac). It may be assumed that all instances of Academic Motiva- 
tion are instances of Need for Achievement (n Ach) in general, but not 
vice versa. Our definition will limit the instances in which Academic 
Imagery will be scored. Another change to be introduced is the follow- 
ing: among the subcate^^ries of Achievement imagery. Instr u mental 

Activity (l) is scored as positive, negative or doubtful. Tliis has 
proven of not much practical use and will be dropped. The presence of 
Instrumental Activity will be scored regardless of whether it is positi'»^e, 
doubtful or negative, Niirturant Press, another subcategory of Need for 
Achievement will also be dropped. If a boy, for instance, asks his 
teacher or a classmate to help him in solving his academic problems, 
this will be scored as Instrumental Activity, but it will not be in- 
cluded in a special category. 

Nevertheless, an important category not found in the Manual for 
n Ach will be introduced: that of the Outcome (o). Studies of this 

aspect, for instance, that of Magda Arnold ( Story Sequence An^Tysis ) 
have proven that this may be an important variable. The questions in 



the stories ask specifically for such outcome, and it is felt that it 
has many potentialities, and that probably it will discriminate Aca- 
demic Motivation with hope for success from Academic Motivation with 
fear of failure. In addition, ^trumental, A ctAvity./ lositive or nega- 
tive as a result of the outcome.and by scoring this subcategoiy we will be 
giving some consideration to the varieties of I that have been dropped, 
m ctt,er categories of the Manual for Need for Achievement will be 
retained. Let us now describe them in detail. 

definition of academic motivation 

Need for Achievement is defined as -'competition with some stan- 
dard of exceUence." or "desire to do things weU." Similarlv. Aca- 
demic Motivation is defined as "competition with some standaH of 
academic esnellence" or Sconcem over academic accomplishments" or 
"desire to do weU either at school or at the academic professions " 
"tendency to strive for success in academic situations." it m^ 
be defined as a want or desire which leads to academic 
desire should be either ex^iciOj. stated in the stories or at least 
contained. Since no subcategories may be scored unless a 
clear instance of Academic Imagery is present, it is all-ij^ortant to 
describe in some detail the criteria for scoring or not scoring Aca- 
demic Imagery. The following are the most Important criteria. 

1. Cgaseti^ wi^ a stan^_ of academic evoen..-. 

a) Explicitlv. One of the characters in the story is engaged 
« some competitive activity of an academic type, where winning or 
doing as well as or better than others is acj uallv stated as the pri- 
mary concern. Wanting to win an essay contest, to get an excellent 

grade in the exam, to graduate at the top of the class are typical 
examples. 



b) (1) When one of the characters of the story 

IS engaged in some acaderaic ^tiyity but the desire to win or do as 
well as or better than others is not e:q)licit but raay be :?nferred clearly 
either 1) from strong affective concern over academic achievement or 2) 
from certain types of Instrumental Acu /ity which indicate that the de- 
sire to achieve and excel academically is there. Il^ical examples are: 
“The boy makes a good exam and faals pxoud.” “The boy is studying very 
^tensely and ca^fully.” It must be noted that the stories should 
not be scored for AI (Academic imagery) when the evidence of affective 
concern is largely negative. There must be independent evidence of a 
p o s itive academic orientation either by hopeful anticipation (»»He is 
thinking of the ^ory he will obtain if he graduates”) by a clear-cut 
ne^ (“He wants to do well) or by a definite instrumental act (”He is 

doing his best”). The folloT-Ting story is an excellent exaD5>le of what 
NOT to score: 



The young student seems to be perplexed with some problem 
and then finding no solution appears to daydream. The 
young student was asked a question about which he did not 
Imow ^e answer, so he felt rather ^couraged and disgusted. 
II f. woi^erin^ whether school work is necessary 

stuff pr not. He hopes he were doing somethiing else. He 
Will continue in school, perhaps graduate; if not, he will 
soon quit school and look for adventure elsewhere, perhaps 
m a trade school. 



The following is a story with Academic Imagery (implicit): 

Pe^r is in class and he has to write a quiz. The day 
before, Peter instead of studying for the quiz went to the 
movies with some friends, Peter thinks now how foolish it 
was to go ^ the movies. He wants now to know the answers 

|22: Peter will have a poor grade in his quiz and 

jhould work harder to make 'up his grade. 



(2) Often the standard of academic exoeUence involves no coD?>e- 
tition with others but rather that of meeting self-imposed requirements 
of good performance. Ih this case, in order to score AI what is p ...d'»d 



are words to the effect that a good, thorough job is desired, or state- 
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ments showing the affective concern or Instrumental Activity that will 
aUow such an inference. Adjectives of degree (good, tetter, best) 
are typical here. Exaiples: "The boy is studd^u^ preparing his 
homework," "he wants to do well." It must be noted that the adjectives 
used should show concern over academic accomplishment. For instance, 
to work hard or fast "to finish his homework" may indicate only that 
he wants to go out and play or perhaps that he is late with his term 
paper and is rushing to get it in. On the whole, also, a clear distinc- 
tion enould be made between working because he ^ to, he is forced from 
the out g ife to, or because he wants to, he hopes to. The former are 
not dear examples of Academic Imagery. 

2. toigue Aocpmplishmeny One of the characters is involved in 
accomplishing other chan routine daily tasks at school or college, or 
academic professions. Inventions, new methods of surgeiy, artistic 
creations, an excellent and original paper or essay, and other extra- 
ordinary accomplishments in the academic field fulfil? this criterion. 
Here we may make the inference that the individual is competing with a 
standard of academic excellence. The scorer should be sensitive to 
what would constitute a unique accomplishment in the field. 

The folloxTing is a good example: 



This ohap IS doing some heavy medidating. He is a sopho- 
more and has reached an intellectual crisis. He cannot 
^e up his mM. He is troubled, worried. He is trying 
2^C2nc^ the philosophies of Descartes and Thomas 

his tender age of 18. He has read several 
books on philosophy &nd feels the weight of the world on 
h^^shoulders, ^ wants to present a c lear-cu t synthesis 
of these two co^icting ph^osophies, to satisf^is ego 
and to gam academic recognition from his professor He 

^0° ^e:<Perienced ^ 
^omed, he has tackled too great a problem. He will 



3. Ipn£;-term ^volvement. The last criterion for scoring AI is 
where one of the characters of the story is involved in attainment of 
a long-term academic goal. Being a doctor, lawyer, engineer, a success- 
fill professional, etc. , are all examples of career involvement which 
permit the inference of competition with a standard of academic excel- 
lence, UNLESS it is made explicit that another goal is primary and 
e xclusive . If other motives arc contributing, such as food for the 
family or wish to satisfy the parents, but are not exclusive so that 
SOI® PART of the striving is attributable to Academic motivation, AI 
should be scored. For instance, studying for an vexam would not be 
scored unless there is clear evidence of concern over doing well or of 
going on to medical school or graduating from college — both being long- 
term academic achievement goals. The relationship of a specific task 
to a long-term involvement goal must be clearly stated. It is worth 
noting that we are able to include long-term involvement as evidence of 
academic motivation bocause we have knowledge that in contenqjoraiy 
American society, success in the career usually demands competition 
with a standard of academic excellence. Not everyone can be a doctor, 
a professor, a lawyer or a successful politician. 

Only stories that fulfill at least one of these three criteria 
are scored for the subsequent academic achievement-related subcategories. 
The same phrase may be scored for AI any other subcategory, but 
the same phrase may not be scored for ^ subcategories. 
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niustrativs Examples 

. j* Cgnjgetition with a sj^ndard of ac. excellence, a) Explicit. 

A spudent a classroom is listening to a teacher explain the contents 
of a book which lies before the student. He is VBry interested in the 
subject. He has passed through all preceding school years, and is an 
^telligent boy. He entered the classroom with his fellows and is now 
lastenmg to the teacher. He is trying U understand the subject which 
IS new to him. The teacher also is trying his best to make students 
^derstand. The student will understand the subject and will go out of 
^e ^ass b appy about his success in grasping it. He always wanted to 
^ and win be a success in life. — — — 

V. V trking an hour written test. He and the others are 

high school students. The test is about two thirds over and he is 

h|£ kest to think it through. He was supposed to study for the 

because it is factual there were some items he 
saw but did not learn. He knows he has studied the answers he can*t 
remember and is trying to summon up the images and related ideas to 
remind him of them. He may remember one or tvro but he will miss most 
of the iteua he can»t remember. He will try hard until five minutes 
are left, then give up, go back over his paper, and be disgusted for 
reading but not learning the answers, 

b) ^Elicit ^(3^. Jim Doakes is taking his final exam in economics, 
and has reached a problem needing quite a bit of thought. The other 
pro^ems were rather simple for Jim, but this one is the toughest one 
of the whole exam. He is trying to work it out logically in his mind 
What is the answer to the problem? Oh yes, I h^ ib now! But wait a 
^uteJ I am missing something yet. Jim wiS. work out his problem in 
his mind and will continue with his economics exam without too much 
difficulty. 

^ ^icit 1^. The student, Peter, is flui'iking a physics exam which 
IS very important to get into dental school. He fooled around at the 
begging of the semester and got two E*s on tests and has since studied 
rather. ^ He is f rightfully afraid as he wants ^ A to balance the E»^ 

confused as he can*t understand the problems. He fears 
that he will fail. By a stroke of luck, the class average is verv low 
and Peter gets a B. He is thus encourag ed and fi^ts bravely on to ^et 
a B at the end of the semester. ^ 

^ 2. ^i^^shmanl. This briiigs to mind Thomas Edison who 

IS dream^g of possible inventions rather than turning to his studies. 

A poor student, Edison is probably worried about his future. Probably 
he IS doing poorly in school or is thiiking of his girl or perhaps he 
is be^g reprimandeii by the teacher for inferior work. I think he is 
dreaming of some childhood in. vention that he would much rather be working 
on ^an studying the boring subjects of grammar school. He is desi;ined 

greatest of American inventors, devoting his entire 
life to things such as the light bulb, the phonograph, 

3. inyolvement. The young boy is imagining himself a 

great physicilan. ^ In background are the Drs. K and X, carrying the torch 
of modem sterilized laedicine. The young lad has been inspired by some- 
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tting he has seen or read, and wants very much to be a doctor. He vil] 

a^Ssion and Tpa7 t7 7on 



■ • JlUOBIKra,'^ApBiyiIC DaGERY (DI) 

Stories containing some references tc academic achievement but 
which fail to meet one of the thr-se criteria for academic imagery are 
scored D o u btful Academic lo^er^ and are not scored further for ^o:.d A mic 
related suboategories. Whenever there is doubt about whether or not one 
of the three criteria for academic imagery has been met, and the story 
is not totally unrelated to academic achievement, it is classified DI. 
Usually the stories most frequently to be classified as dcubtful are 
those in which ono of the characters is engaged in a routine study situ- 
ation or when he is working fast in order to do other things not related 
to academic achievement or the character stfidies because he has to is 
forced, bo, but would rather be doing something else, or when the ^vffec 
tive concern is largely negative , 



a»r*^«a vx'abj.ve ji/xamp±e 

a nroH^m^nf^i?'® of deep thought trying to pick the answer to 

LK? his exam out of the tliin air. He is evidently having a 

for P^obatly didn't prepare himself too well 

-aierefore does not have necessary things at his finger 
ben it to remember some formula. If he could ;;i.3t remem- 

n!^t ninM solve his problem immediately. Uim will skip to the 

xt pr.blem in a short while and then return to this one. (Note that 

®'^®"°® of oonoern over the outcome of this academic situ- 

•*’® f v®®*^ "®^* worf^hig carefully, cr cf 

affective involvement, etc.). * 



U1\EEUTEI) IMAGERY (Ul) 

Stories in which there is no reference *:o an .s.cademic goal are 
classified as j'toelated and not scored further. Ir. these stories, in 
contrast to the doubtful ones, there is no reference whatsoever to either 
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academic achievement or an academic situation. 

The imagery categories (AI, DI and UI) comprise a continuum of 
increasing certainty that the story contains imageiy related to academic 
motivation. Often the scorer may feel that a story which by strictly 
following the norms must be scored DI (because it fails to meet any of 
the criteria for Al), should have been c cored for AI and the other sub- 
categories as well due to other factors that feelings or intuitions 
might detect. However, e:q)erience indicates that, while undoubtedly 
some academically motivated stories are lost by being faithful to the 
stated criteria, in the long run, rigid adherence to these criteria is 
the only means of assuring high scorer reliability. 

Illustrative Examoles 

The boy is daydreaming of some picture he may have seen or is 
projecting himself into the future, putting himself into a situation 
as it woi^d be if he were a man. The boy has seen a movie. The boy 
is thinking of how he would like to be in the situation as seen. The 
daydream, if not too vivid or realistic, will be terminated so that he 
can engage in activity more related to his present needs (No n Ac. ) 

A boy in a checkered sport shirt holds his head and stares dismally 
and miserably out through the open V'ijTidow of the school room, A number 
of reasons can be found to have caused his present unhappiness. For a 
long time now he has wanted to become a garage mechanic, to get away from 
the dullness of Cicero jind Caesar, But not They won*t ].et him. He 
feels miserable and trapped. He can not get out of a mesh of emotional 
thought aiid daj^dreams and worries himself to a nerve-shatteriing point. 
Soon he will leap from his chair, go completely berserk and be led away 
in a larget wagon where he will sit on a piece of toast believing himself 
a fried egg. ('.l!]i^ storjr is scored as havjng n Ach because of the long- 
term achievement, interest; ”he has wanted to become a garage mechanic,*’ 
but not as having n Ac because obviouslyyC.oes not meet the criteria of 
academic interesi'/.y it 



SUBCATEGORIES 

Once the story has been scored for AI, some other subcategories, 
if clearly present-, should be added, Beloj is a description of these 
subcategories , 
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NEED FOR ACADEMIC .a^CHIEVEMENT (N) 

Scaieone in the story jtates the explicit desire to reach an aca- 
demic goal. Expressions such as "he wants to be a doctor," "he wishes 
to succeed," "he is determined to get a good mark," are the clearest 
exairples. The academic accomplishment desired may be specific, "he 
wants to Ileam to be of service to msinkin^. " Need is scr^red only once 
per story, even when it appears more than once in varying forms. Need 
is not iniCsrred from instrumental activity, nor from any of the subcate- 
gories. It has to be explicitly stated. Moreover, not all statements 
of desire that appear in an academic-related story are evidences of 
the presence of the need. If, for example, a student "wants his class- 
mate to hand him a book," N is not scored. Another kind of statement 
of need which is not scored is a statement by a very secondary character 
in the story which defines an achievement goal for the main character. 

An example of this is "the teacher wants the students to get good marks." 

Illustrative E xamples 

A young person wishes to become a doctor. He can visualize him- 
self performing an operation. He received a toy doctor *s kit for a 
present several years ago, and several of his friends are planning to 
be doctors. He is thinking of the pleasant and glamorous side of the 
story and not of the long years of study. He will be unable to pass 
pre-medical school. He decides to become a laboratory technician 
because he wants to stay in that field. 

Watt and an assistant are working on the development of the steairi 
engine. There has been a need for mechanical power, time, iind labor- 
saving machinery to increase production, a need for better jind fa.ster 
transportation. It looks as though they are fitt.ing a valve or piston. 
(Need is not scored both because it does not refer to academi.c achieve- 
ment and because it is not part of the characters, but rather to a lack 
in, the world.) 



INSTRUMSNTAL ACTIVITY (l) 
Overo and ( Covert activity by one or more characters in the story 



indicating that something being done about attaining an academic 
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goal is considered instrumental, activity and is scored I. Instrumental 
activity is scored only once per storjr, even though there may be several 
instrumental acts stated. By covert, or mental, activity such as 
thinking, planning , etc. , is meant a kind of internal activity directed 
to the attainment of an academic goal,. Whether or not such instrumental 
activity is successful, the story is scored I. In another subcategory 
(the Outcome), attention will be paid to the general successfulness or 
unsuccessfulness of the story. There must be an actual statement of 
activity taking place wxthin the story , independent of both the original 
statement of the situation and the final outcome of the story. Instru- 
mental activity appearing in the initial clause of the first sentence 
which is sheer description of the picture is not scored, e.g., "here 
is one student studying." Nor is instrumental actirlty inferred from 
the final clause of the last sentence, e.g., "... and he will go on 
to college." However, a clear-cut statement of an instrumental act 
appearing either later in the first sentence or earlier In the last 
sentence may be scored. That is, the first and last sentences should 
not be disregarded ^ to to . 

A statement of instrumental activity within the story in the past 
tense *?ay be scored as long as it is more than a statement of the out- 
come of previous instrumental acts. For example: After the statement 

of the situs.tion "tfc.e student is working on an exam" a statement such 
as "he havS studied diligently, night and day in the past," would be 

0 

scored I, A phrase such as "he coi?5)leted an exam yesterday," wouil.d 
not be scored for it is considered as a description of the outcome of 
previous acts, with no word indicating actual or exceptional striving. 

A statement of instrumental activity in the future tense may also be 
scored as long as it is more than a statement of outcome. For example: 
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“They succeed" would not be scored I, while "they will continue 
to work diligently nnd will succeed" would be scored I. 

Ulustr : '•j^ve Examples 

A boy is dreaming of being a doctor. He can see himself in the 
future. He is hoping that he can make the grade. It is more or less 
a phantasy. The boy has seen many pictures of doctors in books, and 
it has inspired him. He will try his_ best and hopes to become the best 
doctor in the country. He can see himself as a very important doctor 
(Scoie I), 

A teacher and a student are talking. The teacher is telling the 
student about his past grades, and what the exam will be like. The 
student ^s failing grades make him wonder what the exam was going to 
be like and whether he still had a chance to pass. The student is 
thinking that he still might pass. The teacher is thinking that he 
will fail. The student wants to pass, and the teacher undoubtedly 
wants him to pass also. The student will talce the exam and fail. He 
will take the course over again next semester. (No I in this story. 

The phrases "thinking that he still might pass" or "will take the exam" 
are not instrumental activity showing clearly concern or direction 
towards an academic achievement). 

It should be added that if the character in the story engaged in 
academic oriented activity asks for help or consults other students or 
puts questions to the teacher ^ order to better succeed in his goal, 
the stories should be scored as having I. This scoring must always 
be considered from the point of view of the character or characters 
in the story who are striving for academic achievement. As stated 
above, even if the instrumental acts are unsuccessful, they should be 
scored. On the whole, it must be added that instrumental activity can 
be one of the best characteristics liO detect academic motivation since 
n Ac may be defined as "academic concern which leads to some action. " 
Activity is perhaps a necessary prerequisite of motivation. (See 
Anticipatory Goal States for a distinction between covert activity and 
anticipations ) . 



AFFECTIVE STATES (A+ AND A-) 

Affective (emotional) states ajjsociated with academic success es. 
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acadeudc achievements, or frustration of the academic-directed activity 
are scored A. When someone in the stoiy experiences: l) a positive af- 
fective state associated with an academic accomplishment (he en.joys study- 
ing), (he is very satisfied with his grades), or 2) definite objective 
benefits as a result of successful achievements which allow the inference 



of positive affect (he obtained many scholastic awards , fame and fortune 
were his, he received an excellent grade), A+ is scored. As can be seen, 
A+ indicates more than mere successful instrumental activity. In the ob- 
jective benefits there should be adequate indications of the association 
with academic success from which positive affect might be inferred with 
little doubt, i.e., "he becomes a famous surgeon.” The mere fact that the 



character- becomes 



^ Xi\J O 



JIG blloUxCl OG S, ^SlrlOuS doCoOx“ oi* 



a very successful one. Positive affect may occur within the story or it 
may be associated with the outcome of the story. It is scored only once 
per story and should be scored when there is a definite statement of posi- 
tive affect associated mth the academically directed activity, or a state- 
ment of objective benefits as a result of academic endeavors above and be- 
yond the statement of instrumental activity, A+ can come in the middle of 
the story when positive affect regarding progress toward the goal is evinced. 
For examples ”He is interested in his work.” 

When someone in the story experiences: l) a negative affective 

state associated with failure to attain an academic goal (he is dis- 
turbed over his inability, finds himself over his de^th) or 2) the 
objective concomitants of complete failure and deprivation which allow 
the inference of negative affect (he did not study and became a drunken 
him, he was gelled from the college). A- is scored. As in the case 
of positive affect, negative affect must not be inferred merely from 
the unsuccessful outcome of instrumental activity. Negative affect 
may occur within the story or at its very end, but it is scored only 
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once per story. Both positive and negative affect may appear in the 
same stoiy, in which case both are scored. Here mention of famous 
persons is not sufficient evidence for scoring this subcategoiy. Let 
us repeat that the affective state categories are only scored when 
associated with the academic-related activities of the story, as is 
the case with all subcategories. 



Illustrative Examples 

A father is talking to his son. He is telling him that he is 
Eroui of hm because he is doing so well in school. He wants his son 
to stay on the ball and keep getting good marks. He just knows his 
^son wm be a very successful business man. The son has just come 
..ome xrom college after pullixng honors all through the year. He never 
goes out and is always in his room studjnng. parta!:cs ii 

sports. They are bnf.h dreaming of what the son win be'in thrfuture. 
fl siiccsssful biASTjiBss U13H (Scor© • 



This IS the night before the big economics exam, and Johnny Jones 

IS worried. He has got to get an A. He has been taking it easy an 

year ^d now wants to bring his average up with a good grade. He is 

^ been, and why didn*t he study the 

T? u ^ course over 

n he has to take the course over, he knows his father win give him 

the devil for not working hard the first part of the year (Score A-), 



ANTICIPATOR! GOAL STATES (G+, G-) 
This subcategory is scored when someone in the story anticipates 
goal at tainment or gon frustration and failure. It is scored positive 
(G+) when someone in the story is thinking about the success he win 
achieve, e^^aects he win pass the exam, dreams of himself as becoming 
a great surgeon. The Antic ^tory Goal State is scored negative (G-) 
when someone is worried a bout failure, is concerned over the possibility 
he win not pass the exam, expects the worst, or is wondering whether 
or not he win succeed. Both G+ and G- may be scored in the same story, 
but each may be scored only once. The G- categoiy includes all academic 
related anticipations that are not clearly positive. A distinction 
should be made between instrumental thought (l) and goal anticipation 



(G+). When a person is thinking or planning or wondering how to attain 
the goal, score I. li/hen he is dreaming or pondering about the results 
or the completion of his task, then score G+, or G-. 

Academic-related anticipations must refer to the achievement goal of 
the story. Recollecting a past goal state or goal activity is also 



scored G+ since we have no past oriented category for thought .processes. 

lU -Ustrative Examples 

^ completed his 

training and become a and famous instructor. Perhaps this por^ 

-rap someone ^ready -.u for research. He has been asked by his 

rying to tell them the menoal picture he lias in mind of himself in 
tnirty years. The boy is thinking of 353 thrill that ,.nsf. 

experienced^ a doctor when he perforiiis a delioItT^eration,' saving 
someone's life. The boy w311 go to college and eventually be^omeT 
world-famous doctor (Score G+). 

%e student, Peter, is flunking a physics exam which is ve>r 
Mportant to get into dental school. He fooled around at the be- 
giMing of the semester and got two E's on tests and has since studied 

afi-aid as he wants an A to balance the E's. 
r as thus confused as he cannot understand the problems. He 

fe^ that |e fail, a stroke of luck, the class average Is 

InTo u encouraged and fights bravely 

on to get a B at the end of the semester. (This story is scored AI 

due to the lo^-teim involvement regarding getting into dental school. 
Mso lie boy IS encouraged when he gets a B and then fights bravely 
or a B on the final. The story has also need because he wants an A. 

It has A+ thus encouraged" and G- which has been underlined. ) 



OBSTACIES OR BLOCKS (Bp, Bw) 

Stories are scored for obstacles when the progress of goal direc- 
ted activity is blocked or hindered in some way. Things do not run 
smoothly. There are obstacles to be overcome before the academic re- 
lated goal may be obtained. The obstacles may be a previous depriva- 
tion as for instant O a previous failure or an obstacle that may be pre- 
sent, either personally or environmentally. If the obstacle is located 
wittmi the (lack of confidence, a conaiot to be overcome, 

inability to make decisions, some past failure or mistake) it is scored 
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Personal Obst- \e (Bp) "or block within the person. " When the block 
to be overcome part of the environment , that is, when it may be 
located in the world at large, or when there is some doubt about whether 



it is located ±n the individual or in the world, environmental obstacle 
(Bw) is scored, or "block in the world." Both Bp and Bw may occur and 
be scored in the same story, but each is scored only once per story. 



It is necessary to make a distinction between "apparent obstacles,' 
which really define the achievement goal of the story, and real obsta- 
cles bO pn-guing academic directed behavior. If a story began with 
the statement "the student had great difficulty in entering college," 

B is not scored, since the obstacle has already occurred, been over- 
come and defines the achievement goal of the story. However, if the 
student already in college has been notified that he will be dismissed 
unless he improves, then Bw is scored. In this latter case the ob- 



stacle interrupts or jeopardizes goal-directed activity i^i progress. 
This distinction is made only in the case of Bw. In the cases of 
past failures, they are scored Bp whether or not they interfere with 
the immediate goal directed activity. 



Illustrative Examples 

day-dreaming. He is a student who knows he has to study. 
^ SiS, ii®. iiS® had poor marks. Now he realizes he must study harder 
or else his poor work will just be a waste of time. He thinks of the 
last mark and what will happen if he does not improve. This man will 

really stu^ and prove to himself that he is not a failure, but will 
make good (Score ^). 

A student is sitting at his desk, worrying over his grades. He 
h^ had 200T high s^chool preparation for college, and as a result, poor 
semester grades. He wishes he could settle down and make a go of his 
college without constant failure. He eventually makes a go of his col- 
lege after finding courses in which he is interested. (In this last 
example the obstacle is scored Bw and not Bp as in the first example 
because it seems that the high school, and not the student is to blame 
for his inadequate preparation.) 
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ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT THEM/L (Th) 
— (Th) is scored when the achievement imagery is ela- 
berated in such a manner that it becomes the exclusive or major central 
^ or thema of the story. Striving for an academic goal and eventual 
attainment of the goal may be either the only or the central plot of the 
story. If there is a major counter-plot, or if there is ai^y doubt about 
the academic imagery being central to the piht, or if besides academic 

motivation there is also ^arly another type of motivation, then Th 
is not scored. 



Illus trat ive ^camoles 

A man motiva.ted by his desire to advipvj +Viq • 

to satisfy his OTOI ambition as well as to '-ive all thi^s“to 
W family. I think he enjoys this for hSLg^afv“S L for 
family motives. He has always been ambitious and prepared himself well 
His appearance to me indicates a certain self.s'itisfaotln« w! 

Sfi£.*£ SLEfiJS r 

as he looks im from h-ic; w IS thjjiking of his achien'ements 

conquer for himself or his fa^lly^ ^iLn^fwill^eed mor^go^f 

reach for an order to feel fulfilled ('The opm+>»o1 wi + • 

fl 7 achievement ttnt •ic?'v+ ^ ^al plot is profession— 

Mtive)! ' faa.-i1y 

have LSCf/® day-dream-uig about the past wars in which doctors 

course to follow He can not 
decide whether or not to beceme a doctor He la *1, ! ^ 

Drake, the great surgeon of Uorld wZfrand L gre?f Sftf S i^ He 

was certainly a remarkable man. The boy will fifallv heooL^ ® 

orihrwo^M®!^ ’"® “ to toe future LctoL 

of the world to work hard ajid be interested only in the welfare of man 

becaise^^ Xr^i^L 1 sTt^f ^ubcategory Th ’ 



OUTCOME (0) 

The o utcome of the stories, an integral and very Important part, 
is not scored when computing need for achievement, need for power or 
need for affiliation. We feel that this is a probable shortcoming in 
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the method developed McClelland and his associates. When measuring 
academic motivation positive outcomes will be scored as aentbp-,. sub- 
oategory. As for negative outcomes, they will not be scored, the reason 
being that a negative outcome might mean, in most instances, that the 
person is not motivated to achieve, or is motivated doubtfully. It 
is felt that a negative outcome in the stoiy sometimes m^ be inter- 
preted as meaning! to try and to desire to achieve does not pay off. 

On the other hand, when one of the characters of the stories strives 



towards goal achievement, overcomes obstacles and succeeds, it seems 
that the person, besides being positively motivated, is also saying 
that the desire to achieve pays off. It is for this reason that stories 
with a positive outcome will be scored and the outcome considered as 
another suboategory. Doubtful, outcomes will be considered as negative 
outcomes for the purpose of scoring and they are not scored either. 



urabxve jixampjLe 

an open book exam and he finds the exam too 

studv^^h»r?^%®h“‘*®w* ,1 a girl and didn't 

y,a should have. He wishes that he had studied harder 

and wishes the correct ajiswers. He would cheat, but it is an oral 

e^ Md he has too much character. He wiQ get a D in the exam ^d 

devote the proper time to stu(ty. (It 
might seem ^t the outcome here is negative — he gets a D. However 

be scored as having a positive outcome due'to the ’ 
final sentence "wiU devote the proper time to study " 



SCORIHQ OR COMPUTING N AC 

To ocaipute the need for academic achievement score give +2 for 
academic achievement imagery (AI), +1 for doubtful imagery (DI) and 
zero for unrelated imagery (01). Suboategories , as stated, can be 
scored only if AI has been scored. Each suboategory scored counts +1. 
Since each category maj^ be scored only once, the maximal score possible 
for a single story would be +12 (AI, N, I, A+, A-, G+, G-, Bp, Bw, Th, 
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and O). The total academic achievement scored by a particular person 
is the sum of the scc’es obtained by all of the stories written by 
that person. The scores of different persons are comparable when 
the scores are obtained from the same number of stories written about 
the same pictures. 



) 



o 



APPENDIX THREE 



FRESHMAN SURVEY 



[ 



[ 




This school has been chosen tc participate in a survey 
of college students. /That follows is not a test, but a series 
of questions, resembling an interview, mostly about your back- 
ground. Obviously, there are no right or wrong, gw<u. or bad 
answers. All you are escpected to do is to give your honest 
answer, to the best of your ability, on a number of things. 

Honesty is all-important. Be as candid and complete as 
you can. ¥e need your name on the paper for identification, 
but all information will be kept confidential and has nothing 
to do with your academic work or your standing in the college. 

T'Jipite your answers in the indicated space or in the space 
which immediately follows each question. ]ji case you need more 
space you may write between lines or use the reverse side of 
each page. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 



o 



Name 



<1 



Age 



Birth Date . . * 



School,. . , , o 



Major 



Single... Married... 



I GENEItAL BACKGROTOID 



b 

c 



Are your father and mother still living? 

a. Miat is (or -was, if deceased) your father *s occupation? (Be specific) 
TWhat is (or was, if deceased) your mother’s occupation? 

Ti^at was the highest nf* 

• V . , — ^ ^ o ^ — vCG. • vwHirCJLO 

the appropriate number). Less, 8, Q, 10 . 11 12 18 1h 1*; 

16 , 17 , 18 , More. Master's. Doctorate. ’ ’ 

titoat was the highest grade of school your mother completed? (Circle 
the appropriate number ), less, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 , I5, 

lo^ 17 5 10, More. Mas ter Doctorate. 

How many brothers do you have?, (Write the age of each). 

Hew many sisters do you have? (Write the age of each). 

Have you been separated from either of your parents at any time? 
y®s, explain. 



e, 

f. 

g« 



h. For how long? 

i. Have your parents been separated or divorced? If yes, since when? 

j. With whom have you been living for most of your life? 

k. As weU. as you can remember, during what periods of your life did 
you live with your father? 

In what part of the United States or in what country did you spend the 

major part of jrour childhood (until age 12).. 

and adolescence. 



3 . 



Jj^at type of high school did you attend? (Pv*jr how long?) 
Piiblic Private.., Both... . 



^off^c^^?^ college i^dll you live on campus, with your parents, 



5 . 
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5. 


list any foreign languages spoken frequently at home. 


6. 


Approximately what is the combined annual income of your parents? 

a, less than $8,000... b. Between $8,000 and $12,000........ 

c. Between $12,000 and $20,000. . ... d. Above $20,000. ..... 


7. 


Has there been any significant change in your opinion of your father 
since age 10? 


D 

[ 8. 


\?^hich of your father’s (or guardian’s) traits or qualities would you 
like most to have? 


9. 


mich of your father’s (or guardian’s) traits or qualities would you 
like least to have? 


10c 


In idiat ways are you most like him? 


11. 


Has there been any significant change in your opinion of your mother 
since age 10? 


n 12. 

u 


Miich of your mother’s (or guardian’s) traits or qualities would you 
like most to have 


13. 


Which of your mother’s (or guardian’s) traits or qualities would you 
like least to have? 


111-. 


In what ways are you most like her? 


15. 


To which parent (or guardian) did you feel closer at the ages listed 
below; (answer for each age group) 

*711 

12-17 At present. 


l6o 


Which parent (or guardian) usually did the disciplining in your family? 


17o 


How has your home life with your parents (or guardians) been most of 
the time ? 

Unhappy ......... Bearable ........ Pleasant ........ Very happy. 
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II EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 



What was your academic record in high school? 

Excellent (A).o. Good (B)o«o Average (C).o. Poor ..o 



l'\Jhat were your tetter subjects? 



•j\lhat were your poorer subjects? 



list your last s emester courses and grades; 



Course 



Grade Course 



Grade 



Q 0 



O00**07* 






O O 0 0 O 



• • 0 • • 



G0G*0**0«««0«00 



• OOGG^OftGOGGrOGOOOGGO GOOGO 



GOOGGGGGGGOOOGGOOOOGO 



What was your academic rank in your high school graduating class? 
(Tour numerical standing - for example 18th, 95th, etc.) 



How many were in your graduating class ? 



What was your quality point average during high school? 
list any fellowships , honors , scholarships . . . o o . . 

* 0..C. 0 . 0 0 0 , . 0 . . 0 . 0 . 0 0 0 

Have you ever failed to present school assignments on time? 
a. Sometimes., 0.0 b. Often,,,,. c. Never,..,. 



Which courses have you failed in high school? 



Ia.st the extra-curricular high school activities you participated most in. 



ggogggggggogoogoggoooogogggoog 

00G*00GG00GGGGG000G0000000G000 

OOOGOGGGGOGOOGGOGGGOGOGGGOOGGG 



OGOOOGGOOOGGOGGOOOGGGOGOGOGGG 

OOGGGGGGGGGOOOOOGOGOOGGGOGGOG 
OOOGOOOOGGOGOGOGOOGGGOGGGGGG • 



On an average, how many hours did you give to extra-curricular activities 
last year? ,,,,,,., 
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13 . 



Comp^ing yourself idth others of the same age and sex, was tho time vou 
spent on extra-curricular activities, 

a. Above average...., b,. Aver age ..... c. Below average ? 



.t'-i'. Do you intend to spend a similar number of hours on these activities 
this year? 



-.j. In what type of activj.ties, work, etc. (music, sports, mechanical work, 
mather:atics ) do jrou feel you perform very well?. _ . 

16c In what type of activities, work, etc. (music, sports, mechanical work, 
r.atheraatics ) do you feel you do NOT perform very wellK o. .... ......... . 



17 



^ an average week during your last year of high school, how much time 
did you spend in each of the follovdng activities? Indicate time when 
period^^ attending school - NOT vacation time. Take a typical seven day 

example ; If you spent about 8 hours each night sleeping, you should 
indicate ? x 8, that is, 56 hours. 



No. of Bins. 



Studying or preparing 
school ass^g^Ments 



Attending classes 


( 


) 


Unassigned reading 


( 


) 


Talking informally 
with others 


(, 


} 


Radio, phono, watching TV ( 


) 


Attending movies 
and plays 


( 


_) 


Attending sports events 


( 


) 


Daydreaming 


(, 


) 



No. of Bps. 



Commuting to and from 
school 



Working for a salary 



Working in your oi-m private 
business enterprise 



Participating in sports 
and practice sessions 



cuiricuiar activities 



Fooling around, wasting 
time 



Sleeping 



( 


. _ ^ 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 



o 
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Ill EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL PLANS 



What profession or career do you think you might enter? 



Who tried to help you most in an attempt to make your vocational plans? 
a. Father b. Mother..., o. Other family members ... . 

With what other persons have you consulted about tout future 
occupation or profession? ^ 



"*^hy did you make this choice? Write 
reasons in order of importance, 

• • • Fainily suggestion or tradition 
••• Friend’s or teacher’s advice 

• • • Vocation of someone I admire 

• • • Suggested by study in school 

• Work I did related to it 



Ij 2, and 3 to indicate your 

. . . long personal interest 

• • • Most profi table financially 
. . . Best suited to my abilities 
• • • Most challenging 

• •• Other (explain) 



f'der of Reference, 3 professions or careers, other than the 
one selected, in whicn you think you would like to earn your living. 

Occupation Reason for interest 

b . 



c. 



^°'l profession or career you have 

selectea. a. More than 5 books... b. less than 5 books., 

c. Number of pamphlets... d. None... 



> • t 



With how many experts in that field have you discussed your choice? 
What magazines related to your vocational choice do you read regularly? 
What part-time jobs related to your vocation have you had? (list them) 
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10. How certain are you that this vocation is the one you really wish to 

prepare for? a. Very certain. . . b. Cert a:* i. . . c. Doubtful. . . 
do Very doubtful. . „ 



11. If you could do as you wish, what would you xd.sh to be doing 10 years 
from now? ^ 



12o Vfliat do you intend to major in?. ......... 



0000*000 



. I^y?.. 



list, in ordei of preference, other majors you have seriously considered. 



IV HEALTH BACKGROUND 






1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

5o 

6 . 



7 . 



8 . 



9o 

10, 



Do you have any trouble sleeping at night? 

a. Often. .... b. Sometimes ..... c. Never. .... 



Do you have spells of dizziness? 

a. Often..... b. Sometimes..... c. Never..... 

Are you bothered by stomach upsets? 

a. Often. .... b. Sometimes ..... c. Never. .... 

Are you troubled by severe headaches? 

a. Often..... b. Sometimes..... c. Never..... 

a° o prevents you from studying efficiently? 

o Often..... b. Sometimes o ... „ c. Never. 



0 0 0 *0 



you bothered by major ailments in different parts of your body? 

a nJf ‘’ “ * ° * * * * u * * r " ' : c 

a. uiten..... b. Sometimes..... c. Never..... 

How frequently do you feel in good spirits? 
a. Often..... b. Sometimes..... c. Never..... 



Do personal problems prevent you from concentrating? 
a. Often..... b. Sometimes..... c. Never..?.. 

Do you feel healthy enough to do the things that you would like to do? 
o uiTiGno o o o 0 bo Soinstiinss * * * * © c* N6V6r« 



o O O * c 



Do you remember things well? 
a. Often..... b. Sometimes..... 



c. Never. . . . 



o 

ERIC 
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11 o Do you hav© any troubl© in making docisions? 

o Cl o o be Somstimss » o o • • c„ N©v©no • « • 



12. Do you feel sure of yourself? 
a. Often, CO. , b. Sometimes, 



Co Never. 



13. 



As compared mth others of your owi sex and age, how psychologically 
healthy do you feel? ’ ^ 



a. More healthy than others, 
c. Less healthy,, c. 



b. Equally healthy. 



14. Do you tend to procrastinate too much in doing things? 
a. Often, . • • , b. Sometimes, , , , , c. Never, , , , , 



15 = 



health affected the amount of work you do? 
a. Often., ... b. Sometimes,,,,, c. Never, 

Explain. 



0 0 9 0 0 



16, Have you consulted a doctor or psychologist in the past year? 
If so 5 for what reason? 



1?, Do you have any other serious problems we have not covered? 
If so, please explain. 



18 c 



a 

b 



How much do you smoke? (Circle all that apply) 

I do not smoke i 

I smoke from 1 - I 9 cigarettes a day, , . . , , 2 

c. I smoke from 20 - 39 cigarettes a day,.,,, 3 

d. I smoke. 40. or more cigarette s, a, day , 4 

e. I smoke 1-3 cigars a day 5 

f . I smoke more than 3 cigars a day , 6 

g. I smoke 1-3 pipefuls of tobacco a day, , , 7 

h. I smoke more than 3 pipefuls of 

tobacco a day . 8 



o 

ERIC 
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V INTERESTS AM) ATTITUDES 



i 



1. 

2 . 

3. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 



9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16 . 



cue bom© b-Ga-cemenxs reiiecting attitudes towards 
Indicate the amount of your agreement or disagreement,. 



I prefer to risk a little to make a lot. In that way 
if I am right one time in five, I am doing all right.’ 

The amount of education a person has should be a 
factor in determining his pay scale. 

There is hardly any such thing as good luck. People 
must make their own opportunities. 

I approve of married women having a career or iob 
outside the home. 

Planning only makes a person unhappy because one’s 
plans hardly ever work out anj^ay. 

I work like a slave at everything I undertake until 
I am satisfied with the results. 

I set difficult goals for myself which I attempt to 
reach and achieve. 

It would irritate me very raach to have a watch or 

clock which is slow by several minutes every day 
OX* So • 

When a man is born, the success he is going to 
have is already in the cards, so he might as well 
accept it and not try to change it, 

I often do something just to prove to myself 
that I can do it, 

I enjoy work as much as play. 

You can get ahead only by hard work. 

I feel that nothing else which life can offer 
is a substitute for great achievement, 

I usually work harder than I have to. i 

1 prefer a secure job with a fairly good salary to 
a 30 b with less salary but in which I can move up higher 1 

If people had not had it in for me, I would have 

been much more successful, 1 



various matters. 






>> 0 




rH 


iH 


r-n 0 


i-iQ) 


bO 




-P 5 ^ 




C Q) 


X 0 


bO 


CbO 


0 0 


bO 0 


bO 0 


00 




•H ^ 


•H to 


uui 


-!-> bO 


r-J fcO rH *H 




CO CD 


CO 0 


CO T3 


coo 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


0 

/ 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 



1 

1 

1 



A 

X 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 
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17. 



How many hours, on the average, 
ordinary week? 

a. less than 4 a week, 

c. Between 9 & 15 a week...! 



do you spend studying during an 

b. Between 5 and 8 a week. 

d. More than 16 a week 



IS. 



y°" spend studying 

in order to achieve your academic goals? ^ 

’=• A few more hours 
0 . More than 5 hours d. Itee than 8 hours 



19. 



tLe- wends which most closely fit you most 

Dep^dent, dominant, detached, relaxed, assertive, tense calm 

>^nd, aggressive, considerate, amiable, talkative 
eSuo ’SbtSr®^' «ff®«ted, reckless, suspicious, tolerant, 

pSSr^e^ed ’ generous, enter- 



VI REUGIOUS BACKGROUND 



1 . 



^at is your present religious preference? 

a. Protestant (circle and specifv) 

b. Catholic 

c. Jexd.sl. 

d. Other (Circle and specify) 

e. None 



(Circle one) 



2. Miat is (or was) your father’s (or guardian’s) preference? 



3. 



To what extent does he participate in organized worship? 

a. Not at all ^ 

b. Fewer times than once a month 

c. Once or twice a month 

d. ^'Jeekly 

e. Oftener than Sundays (Ihe Sabbath) and Holydays 

f. Regularly for his Church 



li. Mhat is (or was) your mother-s (or guardian's) religious preference? 



To what extent does she participate in organized worship? 

a. Not at all 

b. Fewer times than once a month 

c. Once or twice a month 

d. Weekly 

e. Oftener than Sundays (Tho Sabbath) and Holydays 
r. Regularly for her Church 



To what extent do you participate in organized worship? 

a. Not at all 

b. Fewer times than once a month 

c. Once or tid.ce a month 

d. Weekly 

e. Oftener than Sundays (The Sabbath) and Holydays 

f. Regularly for your Church 



I^at is your attitude? towards religion? 

a. ^ my life revolves around religious ideals and obligations 

b. Only moderately concerned with religion 

c. Slightly concerned with religion 

d. Not concerned with religion at all 



me your reUgious beliefs ^ (and not your parents, friends, or 
fear of xhe law; stopped you from doing something wrong? 

a. Never... b. Rarely... c. Sometimes... d. Often... e. Very Often. 



^w often have you received Holy Communion during the past two years? 
Circle one. 



a. It is not a practice in Church 

b. Never 

c. Less than once a year 

d. Once a year 



e. Several times a year 

f. Once or twice a month 

g. Every week 

h. More often than every week 



